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U* IVERSITY OF LONDON.—PRIVATE 
BY BRING. cL —- for MASESOCL ATION. B.A. and 
ATES, under the direction of ‘J. HEY- 
OOD, v4 r aan G. RK. SMALLEY, Esq. B.A., Classical and 
wa hematical Masters in King’s College School. on: hit paris, 
lars apply Ag Mr. Lewis, 15, Gower-street North ; or Mr. Bell, 186 
Fleet~ 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 

LATION.—A CLASS, for the purpose of Reading the Sub- 
jects required for the Matriculation Examination at the London 
University, will be opened in University College, by permission of 
the Council, on the 10th of April. It will meet on five days of the 
week, for two hours each day, and will continue until the 1st of 
July. The hours of mecting will be so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with the usual a Lectures. Fee, for the Course, or 
further particulars apply to Mr. Ernest Apams, at the College. 

University College, F’ ebruary, 1855. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The OFFICES 
ECTURER on CLASSICAL LITERATURE, and 
LECTURER on the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being NOW 
VACANT, the Council are ready to receive applications from 
Gentlemen desirous of 7 aad Candidates for the same.—For 


further particulars apply to 
“Feb. 1,185. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Seeretary. 


[DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL AR- 

TILLERY and ENGINEERS, &o—Mr G. R. SMALLEY, 
B.A. Cantab., Head Mathematical Master in Kinga Gollepe School, 
London, PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above appoint: 
ments(in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy) at King’s College, 
or at his private residence, No. 3, Upper Gordon-street, Gordon- 
square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar- 
square.—At a General Assembly fie Royal Academicians, 
held on Saturday, the 10th instant, SAM eve a 5, Esq. 
was Elected a ROYAL ACADE MICIAN ENGR 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RAY Torte. 


T. JOHN’S WOOD LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SOCIETY.—ANDREW C. RAMSAY, Esq. F.RS., 
Professor of Geology at the Museum of Practical Geo ogy. will 
deliver a LECTURE on ICB, at the Eyre Arms Concert Room, 
on the Evening of THURSDAY, Feb. 22, at Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
Seen: Members and Transferable Tickets free ; the Public 1s. 
eac 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.— By Roya. 
Cuarter. — Prizeholders select for themselves from the 
Pablic Exhibitions. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will oe 
es the chance of a Prize, an Impression of a pode “A 
WATER PARTY,’ by J. ILLMORE, A.R.A 
Cuaton, R.A., together with a Quarto Volume of whitey Tiius- 
trations of Byron’s'C nite The Prints are now 




















banda 


for delivery, and the Vo clamemeg be seen at the 
ORGE GODWIN, 5 | Honorary 
15th February, 1855. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 





T. MARTIN’S HALL SINGING SqmgoL 
—MORNING CLASSES for L ADIEe, OOnar 
JOHN HULLAH, every Wednesday and Satu eran 
Class at half- -past 2; the Senior Class at a pt 
Harmony Class for *Ladies.—Mr. Hullah will open a Class | for the 
lnstruction of Ladies in the Elements of Harmony and Musical 
Composition, on Tuesday next, Feb. 20, at half- ppast | 12 o'clock. 
quigeartany CLASSES (EVENING).—No. 138, For Ladies, 
every Tuesday and Friday, at 64 o’clock: First Lesson, Tuesday, 
Feb. 27.—No. 139. For Gentlemen, every b> J and Friday, at 
80 8 o'clock: Sicet Lesson, Tuesday, Feb. 27.—Terms for a Course of 





AXES ON KNOWLEDGE (Association for 
promoting the Repeal of ).—The ANNUAL aly LIC MEET- 
ina’ will take place at Exeter Hall,on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 2ist. 
@ es be addressed by John Bri; Me M. P.’; Richard 
Cobden. ;. George Dawson, M.A.; T. ‘Mt. Gibson, M.P.; 
Apsley —, M.P.; bw Watts, &c. 


Doo: es Chair taken at & 
Tickets for the ll may be had of Novello, Dean-street, 
an a 24, Poult sap i=. Bis! img at Exeter Hall; and Office 
oA , Gray’s Inn-road. 








E pin INSTITUTION, 4 
Soho- genera. —Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 
rs abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
# of English and 
OMPANIONS. aaa 
PROFESSORS. School , +-- iconstarved, and 
Eapiigtreduoed in England, France, and Germany. Nocharge 





RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—There are 
VACANCIES in a Five Case ey ee where only 
igre Young Ladies are received. A Parisian Governess resides in 
use, Signor F. Lablache, Herr Kuhe, Messrs. E. de Paris, 
chau, and other eminent Professors, attend. References to 
rents of Pupils.—For Terms, which are inclusive, address 
isses B., care of Mr. Rolandi, io, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
equ aol where Prospectuses can also be —A Governess Pupil 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY.—One or two English Children, between 

Cages of six and fourteen years, will be received into the wemily 

me of the Professors in the University of Berlin, where they 
sit have all the comforts of a home, w where all possible attention 
be paid to their acquiring a correct knowledge of the German 
Tenguage, and where the best facilities will be furnished for their 
Ri ivsuing other studies. For references, terms, and other informa- 
Bers eset on may be made to Dr. Mircker, Oranienburger- 


RENCH CLASSES.—Mr. Avcuste Man- 


DROU, M.A. of the Paris Academy, Teacher of French, 

rman, and Mathematics. will open in the a week of March 
a at his Residence, 36, Coleshill st; .. EVENI 

LASSES for the Practice of the FRENC LANG SAGE. Each 

Leas Be be formed of Eight Gentlemen only, and will meet for 

© hours twice a week. Terms per Quarter, 1l. 108. for each 

Upil. Private Lessons on moderate terms. 












D5, Au ALESORUL, EXAMINER Royal College 
rs, Member of the Philological were aan 

‘ives LESSON y i the GERMAN, ITALIAN. and F NoH 

JANGUAGES and wage Ne Pupils may study TW 

ve the same Lesson, or alternately, without any aceon to ‘to their 

terms.—CH AN DOS- STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUAR 


R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 

terrace, now of 37, We ndham-street, Bryanston-square, 
acquaints his ree on he CONTINUES to IN STRUCT clerical 
and other PU PILLS L ON, to meet Classes in Families 
and Schools for English generally, and to engage for Public Read- 
ings and Lectures. 


GRADUATE of the University of London 
rs to ASSIST GENTLEMEN who are preparing for 

Matriculation, or for the Examinations required previous to _ 

tering the Military or Civil Service.—Address R. Cuark, B.A., 

ew Ormond-street, Queen-square. 








ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


G. t LOVE informs the ADMIRERS of FINE 
ENGRAVINGS, he has ON SALE a m ex 
sive al valuable Collection of ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, 
ene from the most important Public and Private Col- 
Part III. is now ready (and will be forwarded for two postage 
stamps), containing room cig ed and after Correggio, Goltzius, 
Porporati, Mare-Antonio, ms, Vorsterman, Bolswert, Paul 
\yder! oef, . 


Pontius, c. 
Grorce Love, §1. Bunhill-row, London. 
- _ Established above fiftyyears. 
M4YALL S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
REGENT-STREET, Corner of Argyll-place. 
DAGUERREOTYPE and STER X 

in t! ich gm style of Art taken dai yee ee 

Mr. Maya oe Proved his mastery over the art by producing 
its of the full size of life * * without the 





ILITARY EXERCISES for the SONS of 
CIVILIANS.—At a respectable School, near London, 
Young Gentlemen are received as Boarders, and, in addition to the 
usual studies of youth, are reqalaray < instructed in Military Exer- 
cises, and the _ of a eer = Cannon, by a well-qualified 
officer. Such ex rect and gentlemanly cnzrings, 

expand the chest, and full 7 dovelop the physical powers. Term 
moderate. A drawing of the uniform will be sent on application 
to’ Mr. E. G. Livesay, Salvador House, Tooting-Graveney, Surrey. 


ISS H. S. PICKERSGILL, Professor of 

SINGING and the PIANOFORTE, has REMOVED TO 
8, BAKER-STREET, PoRTMAN-SQUARE, Where she requests her Pupils 
will address all communications. 


NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and other Defects of legate No.8, NEW BURLING- 
TON-STREET, established on a 7 introduced in 1826, and 
conducted by Mr. JAMES yay 1.R.S.L. Author of a ‘ ‘Trea- 
tise on Stammering,&c.’ (late of 125, », feenent:street), 
may be obtained, post-free, on 








, Terms, &c. 








ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a Gentleman 

of business pate and ad capital to to join in the PURCHASE of 

a BOOKSELLER a R’8 BUSINESS in ‘London. 

About 2,500/. required, HY ress, by letter only, to A. Z., 
Mr. L. A. Lewi is, 125, Fleet-street. 


YOUNG ITALIAN, with some knowledge 
of English, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION ina 
COUNTING-HOUSE to conduct the Italian, —— and Spanish 
Coenoas, or as Secretary to a 
Address, G. F., 67, Walton-street, The 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY to a Nobleman 
or Gentleman, or as to an [nstitution.—The Ae 


Secretary 
yee: holds a responsible Government A 
ment, 4s onae, at’ libe’ early in the afternoon, is desirous fe 4 


care of 


















ortra 

| pa bacritce of Leeann pi or the Ftles of former it to distor- 

ay ee é errors an: culiarities of former im 
ear to be corrected.” i Athenee » July 22, 18: a 
re ‘Mtr. Mayall’s is ponteathe represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype : they areas superior to the generality of such pictures Lo a 
delicate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—A ov. 1853, 
“More pleasing. and far more pecan than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 


HEALTH.—GYMNASTICS. 
HE LONDON GYMNASIUM.—Capt. 


CHIOSSO (and Son), ean gh of Gymnastics at University 
Ocitege School,—123, Oxford-st: ear a ome FEN 

BROAD-SWORD EXERCISE, DRILLIN PRIVATE 
LESSONS. and CLASSES.—-Also at 21, New-road, rt Gower- 
street, University. Private Fstnblishinent, 38, Baker-street, Port- 
man- -Banare.— Lately published, ‘THE RATIONALE of GYM- 
NASTICS,’ price 1 A 


HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSI- 
CAL LIBRARY.—Subscription Two Guineas per Annum 
which entitles Subscribers to select One Guinea's worth of Music. 
Scientifically arranged Catalogues of 42,000 Works. Every new 
Foreign and English Work is added immediately.—G. Scnevur- 
mann & Co, 86, Newgate-street. 


ULL & CO.’S SUBSCRIPTION and PRE- 
SENTATION LIBRARY.—Subscribers to this Extensive 
and Valuable Library have the choice of the Entire Collection of 
Standard Works which it contains, in History, Biography, Divi- 
nity, Voya; and Travels, Philosophy, the Arts and Sciences, 
Poetry, and Miscellaneous Literature, to which is continually 
_ an ~ and ample supply of all the best New Works 
as they appea 
Single Gabecrtption, One Guinea per annum ; Country Subscrip- 
tions, Two Guineas r.. upwards. Subscribers to the amount of 
vous ewe are presented at the end of the year with copies of 














orks from the the Library to the amount of one-fourth of 
thelr Mubseriptions 


sent post-free on application. 
19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 


CT LIBRARY. — 








ENT ae either of above capacities, He has sated 
Seeretary to 8 late ; received & 
understands French, German, =< Bpentsl 


8 

P in Corseapondense and Accoun 
with satisfactory references ~~, ed an 
—Address G. H., Post-office, Stockwell 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS.—The Adver~ 


tiser,a Young Man, who is thoroughly master of 8 
hand, a successful Author, and a French and Latin Scholar, “de: 
sires to meet with an ENGAGEMENT AS REPORTER, or as 
Reporter and Sub-Editor. Competent i in Reporting, in the arrange- 
ment and condensation of News, and to write a good Leader.— 
Address F.M., care of Mrs. H. Playster, Pontefract, Yorkshire. 


W ANTED, ina leading Provincial Newspaper | 

Office,an experienced and perfectly competent PRUOF , 
READER. To a peeps pad competent person a liberal salary 
will be given, and none other need apply.— Address X., care of 
Mr. White, Advertising Office, 33, Fleet-street. 


ITERARY HACK.—One used to all kinds of 


M azine — Bg nd _Work, oo pomplling. Editing, 
an -reading.—is 4n 
Address Practica PRiNTER, 28, 











Writing, 
WANT OF EM PLOY SIENT— 
Billiter-street, City. 


Ss HEAD GARDEN ER. Janus HUTOnISON, 
ingle, aged 47, late Gard a Nob n Sussex, is 

DESIRO S of ANOTHER ENG AGEMENT. Tas had the 
management of Pines, Vines, Peaches, Stove and Green-house 
Plants, the Flower Garden, Kitchen Garden, &c. Left on account 
of the place being let. Can be recommended by his late employer, 
and by gentlemen well known in the horticultural world.—1, Lily- 

trace. Warwick-road, Kensington. 


) OAPTFALISTS, or Persons desirous of a 

rative Busin ess.—The PATENT RIGHT ofand VALU- 

ABLE “INVEN NTION for SALE, one for 6,0001., the other for 

2,000. Both novel, and promising uick return and little outlay. 
—Address to A. Z., Mr. Newman, 7, St. Giles-street, Norwich. 


To PUBLISHERS.—To be SOLD, a Bargain, 
the COPYRIGHT, ETCHINGS, and WooD- ENGRAV- 
INGS of a New and d highly popular NAUTICAL WORK.— 
Apply, G. F.,1, Essex-place. Grange-road, Dalston. 


INERALS, SHELLS AND FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive ee of the above has just been 
received by MR. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 
149, STRAND, LONDON — Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary 
Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, whieh will 
reatly facilitate the interesting study of Mineralogy, Concho- 
ogy, and Geology. — He also gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY at 149, Strand. 


OFESSOR EDWARD FORBES.—Several 
wong mente of the late Professor Edward Forbes Sie 
press ish to possess a separate copy of the PORTR. 
lately eeblishe in the volume of his ‘ Literary Papers,’ some +d 
pressions have been taken on large India paper, and are now ready 
for delivery. Price 5s 


























Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrictta-street, Covent-carden. 






WORKS may be had in succes- 
bscriber of One 


Two Gu’. sac ond ep +3e pecnen is given to Works 
History, '% agape Religion, Phi osophy. 1 Teavel and Adventure. 
| the bed Werke of Fiction are. also ly added. The Surplus 
| Sonics are offe red | for Sale at cneny reduced prices as soon as the 

first demand has subsided. Lists of the principal New Works 
| and New Fditions at present in pyr with the terms of sub- 
| scription and other nm application. 





r part 
Cnaries Epwarp Mupre, ho, New Oxford-street. 
ww ready. cratis and postage free. 


LIST of “SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at creatly reduced prices for cash. 
Cnaries Enwarp Mvpte, 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street. Manchester. 


RUBNER’S SERIES of AMERICS 
CATALOGUES. 

Now ready, No. I. of the above Series, being a complete List of 
Books on Divinity. published in the United States of America 
and which will be forwarded on application to 

TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 

12, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, io royal 8vo. ae 108. 6d. in cloth, 
r 21s, in mo: 


E LIBRARY CATALOGUE : a Book 
Ruled and Printed for the reception of a MS. Catalogue, 
with details of Author, Title, Edition, Number of Vols., Size, 
Date, Place and Publisher, Cost, when'and to whom Lent. An 
Index (costing 1s. 6d extra) can be cut through the volume for the 
Puspore of more convenient reference. 
The Catalogue is also issued in post 8vo. size, with some trifling 
alterations in the arrangement, at 5s. and 8s. in cloth, and 12s. and 
15s. in morocco. 
Letts, Son & Steer, 8, Royal Exchange, London. 


ETTS’S SCRIBBLING JOURNALS, or 
ROUGH DIARIES, at 1s. 6d. and 1s. 2d. foolscap size, and 
1s, 4d. and 18. post 4to. (etter poner) size. are introduced this year 
for the first time. Their cost being little more than plain paper. 
they are intended to be used as such in preference to accumulating 
a heap of miscellaneous papers of too much value to be destroyed, 
though very troublesome to keep. They may be obtained of any 
Stationer or Bookseller, or fe “the Publishers. post-free, on re- 
ceipt of an extra sixpence beyond their price in postage stamps. 
__ Letts, Son & Steer, 8, Royal Exchange, London, 


NASTATIC PRINTING.—Art of Printing 

from Prints on Raner. A TREATISE on an Ori 

cess. Procurable of C. J. Jordan, 18, Lansdowne-te 
donian-road. Sent for 18 stamrs. : 

Just published, price 38. 6d. 


gee in DIVINITY. By Jo 
ome time Dean of St. Paul's. Edited b 
JESSOPP, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘London: John Tupling, 320, Strand’ 
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GALE of the STOCK of the ILLU STRATED 
and OTHER WORKS published by JOHN CASSELL. 

In consequence of the large building occupied by John Cassell 
having given way, the whole has been condemned, and will have 
to be taken down. Instead, however, of immediately removing the 
valuable Stock, it has been determined to afford individuals and 
families ole portunity of purchasing any number of copies of his 

magnitice: PrUST RA’ tED WORKS, as well as his popular 
ED CATIONAL WORKS, at considerably REDU CED PRICES. 
Many of io Works’are nearly out of print, and will not be re- 
of the great cost attendant on such 





Sen 
~ CATALOGUE of this Valuable Stock, with the Prices at- 
tached, will be to any address on a Penny Post-office Stamp 
pant we ve the yee The iffer will be available for the 
of one month o: 
Poa Belle kormewie | “Ludgate-hill, Feb, 15, 1853: 


STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, NEWS 

AGENTS, and Others. — An excellent Trade, within two 
miles of the City.—Mr. PAGE is directed to sell an old established 
Bookselling, Stationery and News Agency Business, most eligibly 
situate on the high road. The House .is modern, and fitted with 
Plate Glass, The retarns are excellent and increasing. About 
6002. required. — Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 

8, Coleman-street. 





Theological Books; Early Controversial and Puritanicat 
Divinity, Standard Works, §c. 


iM R. HODGSON. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his w Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street_and Chan- 

cery- “lane, on NU RSDAY, February 22, and FRIDAY, Fe- 
bruary 23, at half-past 12, the VALUABLE and EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY of a Clergyman, comprising, among others, Manton’s 
Works, 5 vols.—Goodwin’s complete Works, 5 vols.—Cave’s Lives 
of the Apostles and Fathers, 3 vols.—Stillingfieet’s Works, 6 vols. 
—Calmet’s Dictionary of the ‘Bible, 3 vols.—Patrick, Lowth and 
Whitby’s Commentary, 6 vols,— Byfield on St. Peter and the Colos- 
sians,2 vols —Potock’s Theologieal W orks, 2 vols.—Featley’s Clavis 
Mystica —Willett’s Commentaries — D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 
3 vols.—Ditto, by Bp. Hobart, 4 vols.—Fleury, Histoire Ecclésias- 
tique, 37 vols.—L avater’s Physiognomy, fine plates 5 vols.—Ve- 
nema Commentaria, 6 vols.—Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, plates, 2 vols. —Parker Society’s Publications, 54 vole. a com- 
plete set—Bingham’s a of the Christian Church, 9 vols. 
—Kiehmond’s Fathers of the Chureh, 8 vols—Milner’s Chureh 
History, 8 vols. — Henry’s Bible, ryan Be —the Works of Rollin, 
Russell, Mitford, Hume and Smoilett, Locke, Johnson, Sheridan 
Burke, and other Standard Authors—and 2 large Collection of 
Controversial and Puritanical Divinity. The whole in good pre 
servation. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had; if by post on receipt of 
four stamps. 








FANCY STATIONERS and Others.— 
In a first-class healthy neighbourhood, in Surrey, about four 
miles from the Bank.—Mr. PAGE is ins tructed to dispose of an 
old established ys Repository, eligibly situate as above. The 
returns are good. The Premises are held on Lease at a low Rent, 
and may be entered upon for about 400.—Apply to Mr. Pace, 
Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman- street, 


Sales by Auction. 
A R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
Boaktt Lest a AY, the 20th, the Implements in Trade of a 
On FRE FRIDAY, the ta SATURDAY, the 2th, a Miscvlla- 


neous Collection of 
125, Fleet-street. 














The larger Portion of the very Valuable Collection of Auto- 
graph Letters, and other Curiosities of Literature, the 
Property of a well-known Collector. 

} ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY, and WORKS 
connected with the FINE ARTS, 

witl SELL by Aue TION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, 

Strand, on MONDAY, February 26, and following day, 


The larger Portion of 
THE VERY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MSS., 

And other Curiosities of a well-known Collector, 
including, among other MSS. of Sir Walter Scott, the original MS. 
of Kenilworth—many choice Autograph Letters and Poems in the 
handwriting of Burns, including the Cotters’ Saturday Night— 
Books with the Autographs of Pope, Johnson, Cowper, Burns, 
Boswell, &c.—Drawings by English Artists, including the original 
Drawing by Stothard for Chantrey’s Sleeping Children—Valuable 
Autograph Letters of Akenside, Shenston, King Charles the 
Second, Lord Clarendon, and others—Valuable Autograph Re- 
ceipts for standard English Books — Autograph Receipts of 2 

oshua Reynolds and Roubiliac—MSS. by Oldys—choice Prin 
aud Books, including some of great value from Strawberry- Mil 
and the Library of the late Mr. Southey—together with a very 
large Collection of Origins Papers connected with the Theatres of 

on from 1630 to 174 

r+ are nearly ready. 





The Valuable Library of the late Rev. W. PARR 
GR 


ESWELL, 


q SSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS 
connected with the FINE A ie, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, W ellington-street, 
Strand, on WEDNESDAY, February 28, and “ave following days, 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
f the late Rev. W. PARR GRESWELI 
Author of* Fane of Politian,’ ‘ Annals of Parisian’ Ty pography,’ 
‘View of the Early Parisian Greek Press,’ &c. &c. 
consisting of Classical, Philological, Historical, and other Books, 
in the different departments of Literature. 
May be viewed two days previously, and Catalogues had; if in 
the Country on receipt of six postage stamps. 





Elegantly Bound Books, the Library of the late 
Mr. POLWARTH. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will pai. Lby AUC TION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, February 26, and following days, 
the very select LIBR ARY of elegantly BOUND BOOKS of the 
late-Mr. POLWARTH, comprising some five Pictorial Works, 
s of Scenery, Turner’s Southern C ‘oast, Lodge’s Portraits, &c. 
Also, the Library of an oe consisting of recent publications by 
standard and popular Author 
talogues will be sent on application. 





Curious Books and Rare Tracts. 


a F ° 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piceadilly, on MONDAY, March 5, and bei te days, 
a large Collection of highly curious BOOKS and T TS, partly 
removed from Dorsetshire, and a portion from the Library of the 
late Dr. Kitto, Editor of the ‘ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ &c. consist- 
ing of Works relating to the History and Literature of America, 
the Indies, Japan, &., Voyages and Travels, Bibles, Bibliography, 
History, Theology, and Miscellaneous Literature—Leonard Bra- 
mer’s Original Drawings of the Battles of Alexander, folio, russia 
myot, Dictionnaire’ Tartare, 3 vols. 4to. 1789—Bede Historia 
Ecclesiastica, first edition, with a date, folio—Biblia Sacra, Nu- 
romberg, folio, 480—Bible, printed by Jugge, 1572, folio—Testa- 
ment used by Robert Bloomfield, the Poet, with his Autograph, 
12mo.—Casas, Vocabulario de las dos Lenguas Toscana y Castellana, 
second edition, 1582—Scarce Tracts of the Elizabethan period—Eu- 
sebius de Evangelicé Preparatione, Philip Melanethon, the cele- 
brated Reformer’s copy, with MS. Notes by him—Grahame’s 
Anatomie of Humours, 4to. morocco extra, 1639 — Holinshed's 
Chronicles, 2 vols. in 1, Bp. Bilson’s copy, with his Autograph— 
olland’s Heroologia, ke.—All of which are in good condition, 


Catalogues will be issued in a few days, 


= 














R. BROWN &J. MACINDOE, Auctioneers 
e of FINE a LITERARY and other P ats 
6, QUE EN-STREET, GLASGO 
Catena of Pictures, Articles of Virti, sae Decorative 
Furniture, &c. will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Season commences Ist October; ends 31st May. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 5s. with a Portrait of the Astronomer Royal, 


THE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1855: mye the most important Discoveries 

and Improvements of the Past Year in all branches of Science and 
the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, P.S.A. 

“ This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves,—it 

stores up every useful bit of information to be found in the records 

of learned + —, or announced through scientific and news 


journals.” —G 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 








GLEE PARTIES, AMATEUR and PRO- 
FESSLONAL. — WARREN *3 HANDBOOK of GLEES, 
CATCHES, © oa Na ALS, PART SONGS, &c., with 
Piano umbers, 2d. and 4d. each. "Also 
WARREN'S CHORISTER'S HANDBOOK, 52 short Anthems, 
— ‘> for Piano, Harmonicon, or Pianoforte. 4to, 

ound in cloth 


London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street. 


R. Hl EATE begs to announce that he intends, 
course of next month, to publish an ESSAY o; on 
PIANOPORTE FINGERING, chiefly‘as connected with E. Expres 
sion. Price 10. to Subscribers (whose names must be addressed 
= the Author, No, 2, Chapel-street, Portland-place), and 15s, to 
Non-subscribers, 











‘Nowre ready, 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ARIANS ofthe FOURTH CENTURY, 


y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. An evact Keprint of this 
Valuable and hitherto Scarce Book, Copies having sold fi 


for four 
guineas, 
Edward Lumley, 126, High Holborn, London. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
saints PRINTING FOR THE BLIND, in the 
OMMON ROMAN CHARACTER. 
Recently pebliched, for ——— of the Bristol Asylum 
‘or the B 


lin: 
HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Price 


A “MEMOIR of JAMES WATT. Price 3s. cl. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Price 5s. cl, 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
English ate of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscrip 
Cradock & Co, 48, a 


Just published, price 1s. 
LOWERS from the GARDEN of the 


CHURCH ; or,the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAD Vv aaete FIED; Foes oop the Collects themselves, and 














Now ready, price One Shilling, 
SONI on the WAR. B 


ou ITH and by the AUTHOR of ‘B 
ROMA 


ALEXANDER 
DER’ and ‘THE 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


CORRECTED TO THB MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, price 68. neatly bound, 


HE POCKET PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, for 1855, with 

Genealogical and Historical Notices, and ali the usual lists. By 
HENKY R, FORSTER, of the. Morning Post. 

“Of all the various editions of the Peerage which annually claim 
our attention, Mr. Forster’s is the best, not solely by reason of the 
lateness of its oe but from the clear and lucid order of 
its arrangement.”—A#i 





‘Davia Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Just ready, 2 vols, post’8vo. with Portrait, 213. 


HE LIFE of WILLIAM ETTY, B.A., with 
Extracts from his Diaries and Correspondence. By ALEX- 
ANDER GILCHRIST, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“Mr. Gilchrist has performed his task well. He has a heartfelt 
but still not a blind admiration for the Painter; a real and 
rightly-placed sympathy with Art; and copious diligence and 
accuracy in the collection and arrangement of his materials.” 


Spectator. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLE THROUGH NORMANDY; 
or, Scenes, Characters, and Incidents in a Sketching Excor- 
sion through Calvados. By G. M. MUSGRAVE, M.A., Author 
of *The Parson, Pen, and Pencil, &c. 
“Crammed full of agreeable trifles.°—Economist. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 








Just published, price One Shilling, 
HE LECTURE on the PENDULUM EX- 
PERIMENTS at HARTON PIT, near South Shields, deli- 
vered in aie Central Hall, peut Shields, by GEORGE BIDDELL 
‘sq. Astronomer Roy. al; to which is appended a Letter on 
the Results of the Experiments. 
The Astronomer Royal, at the request of a deputation of gentle+ 
men of South Shields, wrote this Lecture in extenso, from memory. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. Vliver & Boyd, Edin: 
burgh; and Hewison, South Shields. 
NEW HISTORY OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
Just published, price 28. 6d.; by post 39 
SOME ACCOUNT of the HOSPITAL of 
<ING EDWARD VI. in the City of London, called 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, its past and present condition. By W. 
H. HALE, M.A., Archdeacon of London, one of the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital: 





Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 


HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo. price 128. neatly half-bound, 


OMERIILIAS; with ENGLISH NOTES, 
and GRAMMATICAL REFERENCES Edited by the 
Rey. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD. late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cat simiige. 
Also, by the same Editor, 
1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lr. I—IV.; with a 
CRITICAL INTRUDUCTION, and copious ENGLISH NOTES. 


7a. 6d. 

“ This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
Schools and Colleges. A more useful and complete guide to the 
study of Homer we do not know.”— Atheneum. 


2. HOMER for BEGINNERS; being the 
ILIAD, Booxs I—I1L, with ENGLISH NUTES. 33, 6d, 

3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, 
from the ODYSSEY. From the German of Dr. AHRENS. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 3s. 

4. CRUSIUS'S GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEX ICON for HOMER. With an Explanation of the most diffi- 


cult Passages and ae Probes Names. Kevised and edited by the 
Rey, T. K. ARNOLD 











By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., Canon of Durham 
Author of * The mona a as of the Bible,’ ko. ee. 
con: 
_J.H. Parker, Oxford and ‘Londen’; George Andrews, Durham. 


“Ta one “ome 8vo. with Plates, extra cloth bound, 2nd edition, 
additional. Essays and Diagrams, price 


N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES which 
roduce RAIN and ERD and the FLUCTUATIONS of 
the B. ROMETER. By THOMAS HOPKINS, M.B. M.S. 
“The work is written in a scientific spirit, and, indicates con- 
siderable care and labour in the collection of facts. sea a 
a 


Published in London by John Weale, No. 59, Ninh Ho horn. 


Now completed, 


ORA of NEW ZEALAND. By JosErn 
DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.R.8.,&c. In 2 volumes, with 
130 Plates. Royal 4to. price 121. ee coloured ; 81. 15s. plain. 

“ The work is written in good ey English, with a view to the 
conveniency of colonists, but without on that account being ren- 
dered in the smallest degree unscientific; quite the contrary. Let 
us add, that the beautiful execution of the work renders it a 
library-book, even for Shon ' who are not interested about natural 

history.” PF ardeners?’ Chro 

ell Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 
Now ready, ne at all the Libraries, in One Volume 8yo. 
ith Coloured Tlustrations, 128. 


E ISLAND EMPIRE ; or, the Scenes of 
the First Exile of Napoleon I. Together with a Narrative 
of his Residence on the Island of Elba, taken from local infor- 
mation, the papers of the British Resident, — other authentic 
sources. By the Author of * Blondel. 
* A monograph efidh we haveread with a interest....Many 
of his (Napoleon’s) remarks read like prophecies, and have an 
terest as pressing in our time as when they were uttered.” 














“A fresh subject, treated freshly, without being overdone. It 
has interest in reference to present aff: 

** It has an historical value of real si nificance for political read- 

ers, and a lively interest for all.”— 

“Throws considerable light upon a critical point in modern 

history, furnishes fresh illustrations of the character of a great 

man.”— Morning Post (2nd article). 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE ees TESTIMONIAL. 
This day, 1s.; post free, 18. 
REVIEW of the EVIDENCE BEFORE 
the —— COURT- em ee on LIEUTENANT 


PERRY, of the folly, presented to the 
Subscribers of the < TE ity" THSTINONIA 
London : ehenme 5 beens sa inRegenb-stzech, ; 
Just published, new edition, price 1s. ; by post, 18. 6d. 
S PIR T 1.0 N 


a Lecture. 








R By THOMAS HOPLEY. Also, 


HELPS TOWARDS THE PHYSICAL, 
INTELLECTUAL. AND MORAL ELEVATION OF ALL 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY. Forwarded by the Publisher to any part 
of the United Kingdom, in packets of 100 or 1,000. A single copy 
received post free = sending 8d. (stamps) to C. Mitchell, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

aes Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual containin; simple Directions for 
the Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency ¢ of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed 
Positive Paper Processes. By CHARLES A. LONG. rice end 
per post, 18, 6d. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE of pee ye EY Apparatus and Chemical Preperation’ 
Manufactured and Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, &c. or 
Fleet-street, London ; somorieing Twenty-one Sections on various 
branches of Natural Philosoph 

Pr ‘ell post, 18. 6d. 


‘ice 18. ; 
Published by Bland & Long, Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
ers, and Operative Chemists, 158, 








ill Waterloo-place. 


phical Instrument-M 
Fleet-street, London. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ‘RUSSIA. 


This day, Fourth Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF RUSSIAN MANNERS AND SOCIETY 


DURING A 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW, 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS, K.C.B. 


Late Poor Law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor Law Board. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street; and Knicut & Co. Fleet-street. 





This.day, with copious Illustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 


By C. R. LESLIE, R.A. 
Author of the ‘Life of Constable.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, Fourth Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


The Englishwoman in Russia. ‘Ladies are among the best observers of our home life; and the writer of this book 
proves unquestionably that she has all the qualifications necessary to a trustworthy reporter. Her book, written without 
pretension, is admirably put together: it is not a diary, but a planned and well-considered piece of writing. It is a very 
valuable as well as a very delightful book.”--Examiner. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


‘This day, with a Chart, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ITALIAN PAINTERS: 


With a TABLE of the CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS of ITALY. Designed as a HanDBOOK to 
the ProrvrE GALLERIES of ITALY. 


By A LADY. Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 45s.; or Large Paper, in 4to. 84s. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT, 


Illustrated by his CoRRESPONDENCE with his FRIENDS, and the SPEcIFIcATIONS of his PATENTS. 
With Introductory Memoir. By JAMES P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This day, with many Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: 


A VIEW of the PRODUCTIVE FORCES of MODERN SOCIETY, and the RESULTS of 
LABOUR, CAPITAL, and SKILL. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
By the same Author, 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 


Also, 


The OLD PRINTER and the MODERN PRESS. Wood- 


cuts. Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


On the ist of March will be published, 
T RL 


» c U 
S By the Hon. and Rev. SYDNEY GODOLPHIN OSBORNE. 





With from a on th t by BP: 
p avo, ieape TA ¢ spot by Preciosa. 
ki siti ‘New Bond-street. 


In one volume 8vo. price 128. 


‘HE WAR; WHO’S TO BLAME? 
Being a complete Analysis of the whole Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence regarding the Eastern a, and showing from 4 
and = mene sources the which have produced th 
present W pay MACQUEEN, Esq., F.R.G.8., ‘Author 


of * Geography 0 - j Ae 
+ fl 8, Leadenhall-street. 


TURKISH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
In one portable volume imp. 16mo. 300 pp. price 142. 


TURKISH READING-BOOK, 
with G and V. and a selecti of Original 
ales, literally translated, with eopious Notes, and accompanied 


/ of each word being 

ven as now used in Con: stantino 

By WILLIAM BURCKUARDT BARKER, M.R.A.S. 
London: James Madden, 8, Leadenh hall-street. 


Just published, Second oo . enlarged, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 


GERIA;; or, Casual Thoughts s ts and | Suggestions. 
Becond Series. By B. 
* | me incerto lapidosus murmure ri mony 
sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibes, 
Eon LA est, que preebet aquas, Dea grata Cameenis ; 
Illa Nume conjux consiliumque fuit.” 
Ovid, Fast. Lib. 3, 273 
“ Est certe casus aliquis, non — wn in n cogitationibus, quam ‘in 
operibus et factis.”"—Bacon, Novum 
London: W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopagate Without. 
This day is published, 
THE SECOND a of ‘THE BOOK of the GARDEN, 
ontaining 
PRACTICAL GARDENING, 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH 
Coenetetes Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the King 
Belgia: ~¥ and now of those of His Grace the Duke 
Buccleuch, at ——_ Palace, 
In One x. Volume, royal 8vo. pp. 876, with numerous 
llus trations, aaa il. 178. 6 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S YORKSHIRE. 
This day, 2nd Edition, with 36 Plates, 8vo. 15s, 
IHE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, and SEA 
COAST of YORKSHIRE. With Essays on the Climate 
Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the Country. By JOH 
PHILLIPS, F.R.S., Deputy-Reader of Geology in the University 


of Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
By LORD MAHON. 
































Now ready, 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
PEACE OF UTRECHT to the PEACE OF VER- 
SALLLES, 1713—1783. To revised Edition. 7 vols, 8vo. 938. 


THE SAME. Popular Edition. 7 vols. 
Post 8vo. 68, each. 


THE “FORTY-FI v. E ;” or, a Narrative of 
the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745. Reprinted from the History of 
England. 6th Th d. Post 8vo. 3a. 





Iv. 
HISTORY of the WAR of the SUCCES- 
SION in SPAIN. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 158. 


Vv. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND; 
or, EXTRACTS from the RESPONDENCE of the Hon. 
ALEXANDER STANHOPE, OOritioh Minister at Madrid from 
1690 to 1700. Second Edition. = 8vo. 68. 6d. 


HISTORICAL wake ‘CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
my gg ee the Quarrerty Review. 4th Thousand. 


LIFE of LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE, 


jurnamed tHe Great. 7th Thousand. Post Syo. 68. 


VIII. 
LIFE of BELISARIUS. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d, 


Ix. 
THE STORY of JOAN OF ARC. 5th 
Thousand. Feap.8vo. 18. 
John'Murray, Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR STORY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 








This day is published, 


E MONASTERY and the MOUNTAIN 
CHURCH. By the Author of ‘Sunlight through the Mist.’ 
With Woodcuts, lémo. 4s. 


. II. 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, 
'ractical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men.’ New 
Baio With Woodeuts. ia 38. 6d. 


WALKS AND TALKS. By AUNT IDA. 
With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 


Iv. 
STORIES SELECTED FROM THE HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. 15th Edition. With Woodeuts, 16mo. 


Vv. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Author 
of ‘ Stories from History of England.’ Fourth Edit. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 


VI. 
a FABLES of SOP, for Old and 
Youn; New Version. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. 2ls 
Edition. with 100 Woodcuts. 16mo. 28, 6d. 





JouHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


John Murray, tall 
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Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. BELL. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
HE SAXONS in ENGLAND: A History 


of the English Commonwealth till the netted of the Norman 
Conquest. By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A. F.C.P.S 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, a ‘Longmans. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


HAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
BySir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. &., Phy- 
sician-kxtraordinary to the Queen, ‘and Physician-in- “Ordinary to 
Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chapters ned in Medica 
Notes and Reflections (8vo. 188.), by the same Ager 
d 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
ANUAL of POLITICAL SCIENCE, for 


the Use of Schools, and ane aspes ially of Candidates for 
the Civil Service. By E R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., Head Master 
of Cheltenham Grammar School; Author of A Manual of Civil 
Law (feap. 8vo. 5 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Friday next, a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 


HHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES classified and arranged so as to facilitate the 

ie eo of Ideas and Assist in literary Composition. By 
Pb. M. ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, thoroughly revised, 
enlarged, and improved : and printed in a more convenient form. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 


EAR-ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 
C.B. K.C.H.: A Narrative of the Circumstances and Causes 
which led tothe Failure of the Searching Expeditions sent by 
Government and others for the rescue of Sir John ie aaa By 
Rear-Admiral Sir JOHN ROSS, C.B. K.C.S, K.S.4 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and petal 





NEW EDITION OF NEVINS’S PHARMACOPGIA. 


The Second Edition, carefully revised theenghout, in post 8yvo. 
with many Woodcuts, price 1*s. 
R. NEVINS’S TRANSLATION of the 
NEW LONDON PHARMACOPGEIA, including also the 
NEW DUBLIN and EDINBURGH PHARMACOPGIAS; 
with a full Account of the Chemical and Medicinal Properties of 
their Contents: forming acomplete Materia Medica. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





New Edition, in 3 pocket vols. price 21s, 


IR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review.—A Library Edition, complete in 1 vol. square 
crown 8yo. 21s. ; calf by Hayday, 20s. 

*,* SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Reformation, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, 

London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Lengmans. 





HOOKER AND TAYLOR’S BRITISH MOSSES. 


Just published, 1s 8vo. with 61 Plates, pales: 422. cloth ; or with 
e Plates coloured, 41. 48. 


RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; ; containing 
e Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland systematically 
arranged and described according to the Method of Bruca and 
ScaIMPER; with 61 sveeeas Plates, including 25 new ones en- 
graved for “the present Work; being a New Edition, with many 
Additions and Alterations, of the Muscologia Britannica of Messrs. 
Hooker and Taylor. By WLLLIAM WILSON, President of the 
Warrington Natural History Society. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In feap. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF A COURSE OF SIX 


ECTURES on the NON-METALLIC ELE- 
MENTS, delivered Wee; the Members of the Royal Insti- 
tution, by Professor FARADAY, D.C.L. ¢, Arranged by 
permission from the Cae Notes by. Pa “SCOPF ERN, M.B. 
which are appended, Remarks on the Quality and Tendencies 
of Chemical Philosophy, on Allotropism, and on Ozone ; together 
with Manipulative Details relating to the Performance of Experi- 
men 
By the same Editor. price 72. 
SUBSTANCE of PROFESSOR. BRANDE'S 
LECTURES on ORGANIC CHEMISTRY as applied to Manu- 
factures. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





THOMAS MOORE’S WORKS, 
LALLA ROOKH, with Plates. 


—— do. with Vignette. 16mo. 5s. 
do. with Frontispiece, Diamond Edition, 


32mo. 28. Ed. 
IRISH MELODIES, with Vignette. 16mo. 5s. 
do. with Portrait, Diamond Edition. 32mo. 
22. 6d. 


Royal 8vo. 


31s. Gd. 


Crown 8vo. 
158. 





—— ditto, illustrated by Maclise. 
POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 21s. 


—— do. 10 vols. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS 
1G6me. 53. 
HISTORY of TRELAND. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 14s. 
MEMOIRS and JOURNAL. Vols. I. to VI. 


103. 6d. each, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 


ENGRAVER, illustrating his Artistic Life ; and of his Brother-in-Law, ANDREW LUMISDEN, 
Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, and Author of The Antiquities of Rome. 


By JAMES DENNISTOUN, of Dennistoun, 
Author of Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino (3 vols. square crown 8vo. 2%. 83s.). 


London: LoneMAN, BrowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with many Woodcuts, 28s. 


LECTURES 


ON SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 


Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S. 


Lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College ; Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer on Physiology in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TUMOURS, may be had 


separately, price 16s. 


London: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGcMANs. 





In 8vo. with above 3,000 Woodcuts, 31. 13s. 6d. 


AN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL 


ENGINEERING, 
HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, AND PRACTICAL. 


Complete in One Volume. 


By EDWARD CRESY, F.S.A. C.E. 


‘*A desideratum in the history of engineering science is supplied by the publication of this volume. 


There is nota 


member of the community, from the highest engineer to the humblest surveyor, who will not find here materials to enrich 


his mind and extend his knowledge.” 


Irish Railway Gazette. 


London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





POPULAR BOOKS, Price One Shilling each, 


By Mr. MACAULAY, LORD CARLISLE, Mrs. JAMESON, the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
JOHN FORSTER, Esq., SHIRLEY BROOKS, the Abbé ‘HUC, &c. 


In the Traveller’s Library. 


LOI 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. 

LONDON in 1859-51. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY,. From The Spectator. 

WILLIAM PITT and the E ARL OF CHATHAM. By 
T. B. MACAULAY. 

LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY, 2s. 

Mr. pean ony AULAY’S ESSAYS on RANKE and GLAD- 

IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD, 2s. 

EOTHEN;; or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST, 2s. 

Mr.MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON and WALPOLE. 

HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and — 

Ss. 


HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, 2s. 

The EARL OF CARLISLE'S LECTURES and AD- 
DRESSES. 

WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS, 2s. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA, 2s. 

BRITTANY and the BIBLE. By I. HOPE. 

eS oe vy HISTORY of CREATION. By Dr. LIND- 

Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAY on LORD BACON. 

The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By Dr. G. WILSON, 

JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG, 2s. 

The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN, 2s. 

MEMOIR of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The fon = AN COLONIES. By WILLIAM HUGHES, 


Sir EDW ARD SQAWARDS NARRATIVE abridged, 2s. 

LORD JEFFREY'’S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARD- 

RANKE'S FERDINAND I. 

MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D’ARMES. 
DUMAS, 2s. 


and MAXIMILIAN IL 





By ALEXANDRE | 


RUSSIA. By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE, 3s. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on BYRON and the COMIC 
DRAMATISTS. 


MARSHAL TURENNE. By the Rev. T. 0. COCKAYNE, 


M.A, 


OUR COAL FIELDS and our COAL PITS, 2s. 
BARROW’S TOUR on the CONTINENT in 1852, 
SWISS MEN andSWISS MOUNTAINS. By R.FERGUSON. 
GIRONIERE'S PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM. 


CONFESSIONS of a WORKING MAN. 
SOUVESTRE. 


The CHASE in BRITTANY. By L HOPE. 
The LOVE STORY from SOUTHEY’S Doctor. 


An ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS. By EMILE 
SOUVESTRE. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 


By EMILE 


The RUSSIANS of the SOUTH. By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

INDICATIONS of INSTINCT. By T. L. KEMP, M.D. 

LANMAN’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH 
AMERICA, 2s. 

DURRIEU’S MOROCCO. 

SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, 4s. 

SCHAMYL, the CHIEFTAIN of the CAUCASUS. 

RUSSIA and TURKEY. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 

LAING’S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series, 2s. 

An ESSAY on MORMONISM. From the Edinburgh 
Review. 

RAMBLES in ICELAND. By PLINY MILES, 2s. 

CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN. By A. HAYWARD, 
Esq. Q.C. 

ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES. Edited by 
Miss MAYNE. 


| CORNWALL: ITS MINES, MINERS, and SCENERY, 2s. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 
CHARLES CHURCHILL. By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 





LONGMAN, 


London: 


BROWN, 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. A. A. PATON. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE BULGARIAN, THE TURK, AND 
THE GERMAN. 


By A. A. PATON, 
Author of Servia, or a Residence in Belgrade (2s. 6d.), The Modern Syrians (10s. 6d.), &c. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNneMaNs. 





The Ninth Edition, complete in 1 vol. uniform with Moore's and Southey’s Poetical Works, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
from Designs by SmiRKE, Howarp, &c. price 21s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 


I which nothing is added to the Original Text ; but those Words and Expressions are omitted which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud in a Family. 


“We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice to bring this very meritorious woos into general 
circulation.” Edinburgh Review. 


*,* Also, a POCKET EDITION, (with the same Illustrations,) 6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 5s. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





The Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


By the Right Hon. SIR JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. LL.D. 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


CONTENTS. 
Vou. If. 

1. RICHARD BAXTER. 

2, THE EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION. 

3. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

4. THE CLAPHAM SECT. 
5. THE FRENCH BENEDICTINES. | 5. THE. HISTORIAN OF ENTHUSIASM. 
6. THE PORT ROYALISTS, | 6. THE EPILOGUE. 


Also, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Sir J. STEPHEN’S LECTURES‘on the HISTORY of FRANCE. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Vou. I. 
1, HILDEBRAND. 
2, SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
3. THE FOUNDERS OF JESUITISM. 
4, MARTIN LUTHER. 





WHITELOCKE’S EMBASSY TO SWEDEN. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE SWEDISH EMBASSY 
In the YEARS 1653 and 1654, 


Impartially Written by the Ambassador, BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE,; and first published from 
the Original MS. by Dr. C. MORTON, F.S.A. Librarian of the British Museum. 


A New Edition, revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq. F.S.A. 


From the Tres, February 15, 1855. 


“It is a faithful record of the first embassy | rate knowledge he possesses, above all other men, of 
sent forth by the Commonwealth of England just | the records and annals of England in the seventeenth 
two hundred years ago, written by the Ambassador | century, he is not unfrequently heard to refer to 
himself, who was both a man of learning and a | Whitelocke’s Journal as one of the most graphic and 
man of the world, equally versed in the manners of | curious productions of that age. The book has, 
foreign countries and in the policy of his own. It | therefore, all the merits of an old book, and it will 
preserves, with great minuteness and considerable | | have to most readers the attractions of a new one.... 
graphic power, the conversations and the humours Although Queen Christina, the eccentric daughter of 
of several of the most remarkable persons of the ; Gustavus Adolphus, is one of the best-known person- 
seventeenth century; for Whitelocke successively ages of modern history, and has been described in 
dines and chats with Oliver Cromwell, dances the | every form of narrative and of fiction, we know no 
brawls with Queen Christina, and debates the politics | portrait of her so animated and so minute as that 
of Europe with Chancellor Oxenstiern. The style is | which Whitelocke has left us..... We hope that this 
quaint, but vigorous; the manners of the time are new edition of a book of so authentic and original a 
described with a punctilious accuracy which is ex-' character will restore it to the place it deserves to 
tremely amusing; and Whitelocke himself, though occupy in our historical literature. Mr. Reeve has 
he cannot claim a place among the great statesmen given a more modern form to Whitelocke’s ortho. 
or great lawyers of his age, fairly deserves to rank graphy, and has added an introductory notice of the 
with the best memoir writers of the time just pre- author, with some illustrative notes, which serve to 
ceding Mr. Evelyn and Mr. Pepys. .... Perhaps it is complete this picture of the Court of Queen Christina 
to the inimitable table-talk of Mr. Mesndng that we | of Sweden and the diplomacy of the Common- 
owe the new edition of this book ; for, with the accu- | wealth.” 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


A New Edition, in i8mo, 5s. 6d. cloth ; cr in roan with tuck and 
gilt edges as a pocket- et-book, 68. 6d. 

IHOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the PHAR- 

MACUPGIAS. Sixteenth Edition, revised throughout and 

3, containing all the Alterations and Additions of the 

eer London Pharmaco; acopeia; and a co coplous A poodix. Edited 

by Dr. EDMUND LLOYD BIRKETT, Rep Lond., Phy- 

sician to the City of London Hospital for Keon ‘of the Chest, 

and Curator of the Museum of Guy’s Hospital. 

Also, in 8vo. with Woodcuts, price One Guinea, 


THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. 
llth Edition, corrected by Dr. A. B. GARROD. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 2 vols. 4to. with numerous Engravings on Steel, Maps and 
Plans, and Woodcuts, price 21. 88. 


a LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

e Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M A.. late Fellow of 
Trinity Colinge: Cambridge ; and the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, M.A. 
Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 


“ We doubt if any modern literature possesses a treatise tee 
complete or satisfactory in its design and execution....... It i 
small merit of — work that, while it extracts information trom 
every sou: ae admirable spirit of Christian faith, paaremmenses 
by a manly love of truth and o 
it throughout. While its hand is in every 14 treatise, its 
heart is thoroughly English ; and its effect will everywhere be to 
confirm th: {cent = ‘truths round — it has grouped the 
accessory and subordina he sacred chronicle has 
never before had such diligent and loving labour bestowed on it.” 
Edinburgh Review’. 








London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





MR. MACAULAY’S WORKS, 
E HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James II. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s, 
CRITICAL and eae meen ESSAYS. 
Library Edition ........ «3 vols. 8v0, 368, 
Complete in One Volume.. «Square crown 8yo, 218. 
In Volumes for the Pocket. .+.3 vols. feap. 8vo, 21s, 


The People’s Edition..............2 vols. crown 8vo, 88, 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
Illustrated Edition .. pocees +» Feap. 4to. 21%, 
With Jury and The Armada ssceceeeeeees LOMO, 48 6d, 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 8vo. 12s. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
1832, 16mo. 18, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 78. 6d, cloth, 


BALDER. 


By the Auruor of ‘THE Romay.’ 
Second Edition, with Preface. 


“In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the tin- 
i of our sge to magerialism and positive ey and the 
mE andintellect. An age which where 
ife blind fe i deification of force — power, ‘Ihe 
age to which of all ane that trumpet-tongued text, * What shell 
-- Legh a man if hesave the whole world and lose his own goul 
pr and suug. There are two hundred ami 
eighty t AW. pages in this book, and not one but contains ti:¢ 
hts, magnificent imager: y, striking similes, or searching re- 
Of the wealth ~e- ——’ revealed we can rey trust 
peak, it is s We consider ‘ Balder’ to be the 
first and worthy part of rf rn" Ppoem—one of such a p of 
greatness, that it has scarce an equal in our century, and one that 
will — the at opinion some years to arrive at that greatuess. 
To those who cannot see its pu e, we may say, as the old chru- 
aide wrote of S peare,—‘ Read it again and again, and if 9» 
be you do not understand it then, there is manifest danger that 
you are not quick of comprehension.’ ”— Eclectic Review. 

“ Genius is so unmistakeably present in every page of the strar:¢ 
book before us, that to give examples from one, without injustice 
to the others, we find to be beyond possibility in the limits of 2 
magazine review. We cannot, however, resist a passing allusion to 
the absence of all melo-drama in those scenes which nevertheless 
reach the very bounds of the dramatic, and to the instinc.ive 
avoidance of the horrible and attainment of the terrible, under 
circumstances of the highest tragedy. These general facts infer a 
quality of intuition in the author, which only the true critic cau 
properly estimate ; and in such passages as the portrait of Amy iu 
scene twenty- eight, and the nOoc of scene thirty-seven, or scene 
—— four, he will recognize the same wonderful truth of instinct 
at work, in the calmest nooks and most —s quietudes of the 
many- -coloured landscape of life.”— Fraser’ gazine. 

“The lesson to be taught would make a@ grand theme f.r 
poetry, but only a crowned singer could hope to teach it. Let 
some large and wealthy mind mualy eee e Et cine of Lis 
own being—then the question may . Some such 
denizen of Parnassus—understanding = ae coed the peculiar 
temptations of high tic temperament—knowin well all thu:e 
airy illusive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong tu: n- 
ing, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might ha 

chosen—such an one could address hi his brethren, and all of us, w ith 
happiest effect. Qualifications adequate to anenterprise so worthy 

r. _ y: ; to some such purpose | ¢ 
ap’ to have devoted himself in the present Roum, pats in our 
ju ahd with signal success.”— British Quarterly Review 














Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5e. cloth, 


THE ROMAN. 


By the AvurHor of ‘BALDER.’ 


“ Should any one after the preceding extracts doubt whether we 
have a new poet anrongst us, we should almost despair of his con- 
version. But we should not abandon the attempt while we had 
such an argument mo reserve as the ensuing description of the 
Coliseum,”— At } 

“ How far the ae corresponds with the magnitude of the 
work there may be some difference of opinion, but nene as to the 
genius and power of the author.”—Li razetle, 

“ Any man might be proud to be the author of. this poem, which, 
if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, is full of the 
richest promise; and at any rate shows that we have poets suilt 
among us, who, it they would but take equal pains with our older 
) ce he are a of achievements not any way inferior to 


the uardua 
‘ The} hand that t has struck this lyre is the hand ofa master” 





SMITH ELDER & CO. 65, Cornhill. 
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This day is thins price 3s. 6d. cloth, © 
ROMANCE OF THE BUSH. 


y E. P_R. 
William Blackwood 4 rf Sons, Edinburgh | and Lo London. 








QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PRAYER-BOOK. 
In small 8vo. price 15s, cloth extra, 
HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, every 
age ornamented with Wood-cut Borders, Headin gs and 
initisl Letters, in imitation of the celebrated Prayer Book known 
-) ars es 2 soante printed for the late W. Pickering, by 





London: William Allan, 13, Paternoster-row. 





CHAMBERS’S HAND- -BOOKS OF LITERATURE, 
HISTORIC, BIOGRAPHIC, AND CRITICAL. 


Price 38. 6d, each, extra cloth boards, 


V,;RENCH LITERATU 
By Mrs. A. F. FOSTER. (Just out.) 


TALPAN LITERATU 
By Mrs. A. F. FOSTER. 


SH LITERATURE. 
By A. F. FOSTER, A.M. 


GPANI 


Price 2a-6d. extra cloth boards, 
ate! LITERATUR 
By JOSEPH GOSTICK. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
—_—_. 
E DAILY LIFE; or, Precepts and Pre- 


scriptions for Christian Living. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D. F.R.S.E. New Edition. Fcap. cloth, price 6s. 


2. 
ERUSALEM REVISITED. By the late 
W. H. BARTLETT, Author of ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ 


With numerous Lllustrations, engraved on steel, and Wood- 
Nile Boat.” 128, cloth ; 


E. 





&e. 
cuts. Super-royal 8vo., uniform with the ° 
218, morocco. zs 

Ve 


OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. 
SINGLEHART. By the Author of * 
With Frontispiece. 


4. 
New Epit10n of Mr. TUPPER’S LYRICS. 


In feap. 5 (Shortly. 
wv 


BOY’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS 
of AUSTRALIA ; or. Herbert’s Note-Book. By WI).LIAM 
HOWITT. With Designs by Harvey. In feap. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt. 
6. 


RANK FAIRLEGH;; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Private Pupil. By F. E. SMEDLEY, Esq., Author 
of ‘ Lewis Arundel,’ &c. er Edition, 28. 6d. boards ; 38. 6d, 
cloth. 


CLARIN 
Mary Powell.’ In = 


haa 
8yo. (IN Preparation. 


E OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE: a Tale 

of the Last Century. By the Author of * Mary Powell.’ Uni- 
form with ‘Cherry and Violet.’ With Frontispiece. Price 7s. 6d. 
bevelled boards; or 13s. morocco, antique. 


8. 


ABLES of SIMPLE INTEREST for EVERY 

—s in the Babette at Six different Rates, from 11. to 1002., 

&e. y JAMES LAURIE. “Inthe great requisites of simpli- 

city of ‘array ement . comprehensiveness we have seen none 

better ada for general use.”—McCulloch’s Commercial Diction- 
ary. 20th Biition, pp. 800, 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


9. 


IRAVELS on the SHORES of the BALTIC, 
&. By S. 8. HILL, Esq., Author of * Travels in Siberia.” 
In post 8yo. price 88. 6d. cloth. 
10. 


NCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, Chia ms ange Yucatan. By the late JOHN L. 
STEPHENS. New Edition, revised and with Additional Illus- 
trations, by FREDERICK ‘GATHE =RWOOD. In 8vo. with nume- 
rous Engravings, 12s. neatly bound. 


ll. 


NAL DISCOURSE at ARGYLE CHAPEL, 
Bath. By the late Rev. Rev. WILLIAM JAY. In post 8yo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 12 


R. CUMMING’S DEVOTIONS. A Guide 

to Family Worship; comprising a Hymn, a Portion of 

Scripture and an appropriate Prayer for the Morning and Evening 
of Every Day in the Year. Price 1/. 1s. cloth, gilt. 


13. 


E GREAT ADVERSARY. By the Rev. 
ALFRED WILLIAM SNAPE, M.A., Curate of St. Jobn’s, 
Waterloo-road, Lambeth. Feap, cloth, 38. 6d, 
14, 


BASSAS EVENING READINGS on 
8ST. JOHN. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Complete 
in cloth. (Shortly. 
15. 
VENINGS IN MY TENT; , or, Wi eadorings 
in the African Sahara. By Rev. DAVIS, F.R.8.8 

With oloured Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Fools 8vo. cloth, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 





Now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MOSLEM 
AND THE CHRISTIAN; 


Or, ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 
By SADYK PASHA. 


Revised, with Original Notes, by COLONEL SZYRMA, Editor of 
* Revelations of Siberia.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBuRy, 1s 3, Great Marlborough- -street. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL 


AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 
Edited, with Notes, by M. W. Savace. 

‘*The intrinsic merit of these volumes will delight the 
student and charm the general reader. A fair and legiti- 
mate comparison may now be drawn between the Essays of 
Macaulay and Stephen, Mackintosh and Sydney Smith, and 
other brilliant literary worthies, with those of Richard 
Lalor Sheil, and most assuredly the last will in no respect 
suffer by the contrast."—Messenger. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, 
Hurst & BLackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NOTICE. 


SAM -SLICK’S 


NEW WORK, 
NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE, 


Will be ready in a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBurn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MAMMON ; 


Or, THE HARDSHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 
By Mrs. GORE. 


**The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. Gore has 
yet written.”—Literary Gazette. 

** In the novel of ‘Mammon’ the style of Mrs. Gore is as 
buoyant, rapid, and pointed as usual.” —Spectator. 

**Mrs. Gore is certainly foremost among the. female 
novelists of the day for wit, for acuteness of observation, 
for originality of remark, and generally for her graphic 
powers. These qualities ornament ‘Mammon’ in profu- 
sion.” —OUserver. 

‘© *Mammon’ is written with Mrs. Gore’s usual vivacity. 
The novel is exhilarating in tone, and exhibits the follies 
and weaknesses of life in a spirit of playful sarcasm.” 

The Press. 

** A really good novel, that will attract every educated 
and observant reader.” —Messenger. 

‘* Mrs. Gore’s new romance exhibits English manners at 
the present day. It is thoroughly amusing, and is written 
with force and point."—Sunday Times. 


Also, in 3 vols. 


The SECRET HISTORY of a 
HOUSEHOLD. Bythe Author of‘ ALict WENTWORTH.’ 


‘“** Alice Wentworth’ reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, 
which had power and pathos enough to get a hearing and keep a 
piecoworen though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer were all in, the 

eld with their manly experiences of modern life and foe 

Atheneum 


OAKLEY MASCOTT. -By 
L. HOWE. Dedicated to 2 aaa 2 vols. 


‘* Avery clever romance. "Morning Posi 
“A deeply touching story, writhen with exquisite taste and 
feeling.”— John’ Bull. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
Justice. By PETER BURKE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ This second series of the ‘ Romance of the Forum’ equals the 
first in interest and variety.”—Literary Gazette. 


ANTIPODES; or, The New 


EXISTENCE. A TALE of REAL LIFE. By A 
CLERGYMAN, 3 vols, 

“This work has qureniy the advantage of being different from 

every-day novels. It is seldom that so practical and useful a nar- 


rative is met Its interest is considerable, from being true 
and natural.”— Sw 


THE CURATE of OVERTON. 


“The startling secession of such men as Newman, Manning 
and Wilberforce, render the revelations which the author has 
made in these interesting and instructive volumes extremely well 
timed.”— Britannia, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
CoLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











RUSSIA AND THE WAR, 


l. 
The CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA ~ 


The Second Edition of *The QUARTERLY REVIEW? 
JANUARY, 1355, Mam. svos Gee om ae 


2. 
RUSSIA on the SHORES of the 


BLACK SEA, and the SEA of AZOF, ea some Account of the 
Crimea. By H. DANBY SEYMOUR, M Mee, a ik: 
) 


3. 

The NAVAL OPERATIONS in the 
BLACK SEA, and th 

HOWARD DOUGLAS, Eat oe 


4. 


The CRIMEA and ODESSA : its 


Climate and Vegeta al of a Tour by Professor 


KOCH. Translated : rirtse” HORNER, Map. Post 8vo. 
(On Mo’ 


mdary..) 
5. 
TEN YEARS in RUSSIA: Inmpres- 


sions of MANNERS and SOCIETY in that Country. By AN 
ENGLISHWOMAN. 4th Thousand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. asd, 


6. 
wenn CONDUCT of the WAR. By the 


ht Hon. SY ae HERBERT, M.P. A Speech in the House 
ommons. 8yo. 1 


The PROSPECTS of the WAR. By 


= = LAYARD, M.P. A Speech in the House of Commons. 
vo. 18, 
8. 


PROGRESS of RUSSIA in the EAST: 


an HISTORICAL SUMMARY, showing the Encroachments of 
Russia to the Present Time. Third Edition. Map. 8yvo. 6s. 6d. 
9. 
LETTERS from the SHORES of the 


BALTIC. By A LADY. llth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
10. 


HANDBOOK for the BALTIC, RUS- 
SIA, DENMARK, SWEDEN, at fe and FINLAND. 4th 
Thousand. Maps. 2 vols. post Svo. 0. 


ll. 
SIR GEORGE CATHCART’S COM- 


ag + es on the WAR in RUSSIA, 1812-13. Plans. 
yo. 


12. 


The CAMPAIGN in RUSSIA of 1812. 


By General CLAUSEWITZ. Map. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


13, 
The RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN of the 


Danube, theft e8 hey Brailow, Varna, Silistria, &¢. 1828-9,' 
a MOLTKE. P: 8yo. 148, > 
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REVIEWS 
Sketches, Legal and Political. By the Late 
Right. Hon, Richard Lalor Sheil. Edited, 
with Notes, by M. W. Savage. 2 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Tur ‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar,’ which appeared 
in the New Monthly Magazine under the editor- 
ship of: Campbell, made a talk in their day. 
They painted the characters of the leading 
ersons in Irish politics with graphic felicity. 
Light, varied, and dramatic in their manner, 
the ‘Sketches’ were found readable by man 
who were tired with the violence of Irish politics. 


The authorship of these ‘Sketches’ was 
attributed to the joint pens of the late Mr. 
Sheil and his surviving friend and literary asso- 
ciate, Mr. W. H. Curran, the son and biographer 
of the most eloquent of Irish forensic orators. 
The part which. each had in the contributions 
was never accurately known; thus, the picture 
of O'Connell in ‘‘shouldering his umbrella 
like a pike, flinging out one factious foot 
before the other, as if he were kicking the 
Ascendancy before him,” was often erroneously 
attributed to the brush of Sheil. An Ame- 
rican publisher having issued a pirated edi- 
tion of these brilliant ‘Sketches,’ Mr. Colburn 
has reclaimed his copyright. Accordingly, 
Mr. Savage has edited the papers by Mr. Sheil 
in the present work,—and another volume 
will follow, from the pen of Mr. W. H. Curran. 
We confess that we wish that the whole pub- 
lication had appeared under the editorship 
of the latter gentleman, as it would have given 
more unity to the series. But, possibly, on the 
uestion of omitting or retaining certain passages 
om Mr. Sheil’s vivid and often mordant pen, 
Mr. W. H. Curran desired to have the -assist- 
ance of another judge. 


Of the author of these brilliant papers we 
need say nothing here, as his life may shortly 
come before us for review. Many reflections 
pass through the mind on their critical re- 
perusal. Their vivacity of style was gained at 
the sacrifice of depth of thought; and in the 
comic force of the delineation fidelity to nature 
was often forgotten by the artist. The writer 
looked at Ireland only from one point of view, 
and “‘ Emancipation” was invested in his mind 
with a talismanic power. We read the ‘Sketches’ 
with pleasure for their dramatic force of con- 
trast, but we can by no means accept their 
verdicts as judicial. Sometimes reality is lost 
sight of altogether. The paper called ‘ Effects 
of. Emancipation’ proves that the writer ‘was 
not a deep observer of the new springs of action 
which were then at work in Irish affairs. A 
reader will look in vain through these ‘ Sketches’ 
for any distinct perception of the new power of 
the:Roman. Catholic priesthood, resulting from 
the Clare Election,”’ and other events so gra- 
phically described. 

But the literary merit of these essays is 
very high. Sheil’s early practice in writing 
for the stage assisted him in the difficult art 
of giving contrasted light and shade and dra- 
matic interest te narrations of civil life. Irish 
Society, in a variety of its phases, is amusingly 
described; and, though during the last twenty 
years that subject has been overworked, we 
can still laugh at the amusing pictures of its 
curiosities described in these pages. Nothing, 
or example, can be better than the picture of 
Lord Norbury presiding at Nisi Prius. There 
Were two sides to his character—the fierce and 
the farcical. Sheil has given a striking 
view of him as a terrifying Crown prosecutor, 





Y | laughing hunger away, the Four Courts are fre- 


bullying witnesses and intimidating juries. Here 
is the:comic side of the character.— 

“ Lord Norbury was at the head of an excellent 
company. The spirit of the judge extended itself 
naturally enough to the counsel; and men who were 
grave and considerate every where else, threw off all 
soberness and propriety, and became infected with 
the habits of the venerable manager of the court, the 
moment they entered the Common Pleas. - His prin- 
cipal performers were Méssrs. Grady, Wallace, O’Con- 
nell, and Gould, who instituted a sort of rivalry in 
uproar, and played against each other. With such 
a judge, and such auxiliaries to co-operate with him, 
some idea may be formed of the attractions which 
were held out to that numerous class who have 
no fixed occupation, and by whom, in the hope of 


quented in Dublin.” 


Then comes the Chief Justice in full foree.— 

“Having despatched the junior, whom he was 
sure to make the luckless, but sometimes not inap- 
propriate victim of his encomiums, he suffered the 
leading counsel to proceed. As he was considered 
to have a strong bias towards the plaintiff, experi- 
mental attorneys brought into the Common Pleas 
the very worst and most discreditable adventures in 
litigation. The statement of the case, therefore, 
generally disclosed some paltry ground of action, 
which, however, did not prevent his Lordship from 
exclaiming in the outset, ‘A very important action 
indeed! If you make out your facts in evidence, 
Mr. Wallace, there will be serious matter for the 


Lord Norbury, on being asked what Cobbett meant 
by importing the bones, is said to have answered, 
that he supposed he ‘ wanted to make a broil.’ ” 

A collection of Norburiana would amuse. 
Let us contribute one of the best. A gentle- 
man, who practised wit and professed law, 
thought that he could overcome the punster on 
the Bench, So on one day, when Lord Norbury 
was charging a jury, the address was interrupted 
by the braying of a donkey. ‘“ What noise is 
that?” cried Lord Norbury.—“ ’Tis only the 
echo of the Court, my Lord,’”’ answered Coun- 
sellor Readytongue. Nothing disconcerted, the 
Judge resumed his address; but soon the bar- 
rister had to interpose with technical objections. 
While putting them, again the donkey brayed. 
“One at a time, if you please,” said the retali- 
ating joker. 

The pictures of domestic life in Ireland in 
these papers are very graphic:—many passages 
being full of dramatic spirit. An old Catholic 
family is in pecuniary difficulties, and a rich 
wife is hunted for.— 

“A priest, a friend of the family, who, as matri- 
mony is one of the seven sacraments, thinks himself 
in duty bound to promote so salubrious a rite, is 
consulted. He gives a couple of taps to his gold 
snuff-box, tenders a pinch to the old gentleman, 
protests that there are risks in celibacy, that it is 
needful to husband the constitution and the estate, 
and observing that the young squire, though a little 





jury.’ The evidence was then produced; and the 
witnesses often consisted of wretches whose emaciated | 
and discoloured countenances showed their want and | 
their depravity, while their watchful and working | 
eyes intimated that mixture of sagacity and humour | 
by which the lower order of Irish attestators is dis- 
tinguished. They generally appeared in coats and 
breeches, the external decency of which, as they 
were hired for the: occasion, was ludicrously con- 
trasted with the ragged and filthy shirt, which Mr. | 
Henry Deane Grady, who was well acquainted with | 
‘the inner man’ of an Irish witness, though not | 
without repeated injunctions. to unbutton, at last | 
compelled them to disclose. * * Lord Norbury, 
however, when he saw Mr. Grady pushing the | 
plaintiff to extremities, used to come to his aid, and 
rally the broken recollections of the witness. This 
interposition called the defendant’s counsel into 
stronger action, and they were as vigorously encoun- 
tered by the counsel on the other side. Interruption 
created remonstrance ; remonstrance called forth 
retort; retort generated sarcasm; and at length 
voices were raised so loud, and the blood of the 
forensic combatants was so warmed, that a general 
scene of confusion, to.whieh Lord Norbury. most 
amply contributed, took place. The uproar gra- 
dually increased till it became tremendous; and, to 
add to the tumult, a question of law, which threw 
Lord Norbury’s faculties into complete chaos, was 
thrown into the conflict. Mr. Grady and Mr. 
O’Connel! shouted upon one side, Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Gculd upon the other, and at last, Lord Norbury, 
the witnesses, the counsel, and parties, and the 
audience, were involved in one universal riot, in which 
it was difficult to determine whether the laughter of 
the audience, the exclamations of the parties, the 
protestations of the witnesses, the cries of the counsel, 
or the bellowing: of Lord Norbury, predominated. 
At length, however, his Lordship’s superiority of 
lungs prevailed; and, like Aolus in his cavern (of 
whom, with his puffed cheeks and inflamed visage, 
he would furnish a painter with a model), he shouted 
his stormy subjects into peace.” 

Mr. Savage records an appropriate jest on 
such a Court.— 

“ A witness, being asked one day what his occu- 
pation was, answered that he kept a racket-court. 
*So do I,’ said ord Norbury, puffing, and glancing 
at his ‘ company.’” 

And elsewhere Mr. Savage gives another 
specimen of the untiring punster.— 

“ Cobbett was called the ‘ bone-grubber,’ in conse- 
quence of the respect which, with ostentatious bad 
taste, he paid to the memory of Thomas Paine, 








whose remains he brought to England from America. 


pale, is a pretty fellow, puts his finger to his nose, 
and hints at a young damsel in Newrow (a penitent 
of his reverence, and a mighty good kind of young 
woman, not long come from the Cork convent), with 


| ruddy cheeks, and vigorous arms, a robust waist and 


antigallican toes. The parties are brought together. 
The effect of juxta-position is notorious: most of my 
readers know it by experience. The young gentle- 
man stutters a compliment, the heart of the young 
lady and her wooden fan are in a flutter; the ques- 
tion is popped. The old people put their heads to- 
gether. Consideration of the marriage, high blood, 
and equity of redemption upon one side; and rude 
health and twenty thousand pounds on the other. 
The bargain is struck; and to ensure the hymeneal 
negotiation, nothing remains but that Counsellor 
Bellew should look over the settlements.” 


The “wooden fan” suggests the artist too 
much in the exhibition; but let us proceed, 
first premising that ‘ Mr. Bellew” was a real 
person.— 

“ Accordingly, a Galway attorney prepares the 
draft marriage settlement, with a skin for every thou- 
sand, and waits on Mr. Bellew. Laying thirty guineas 
on the table, and thinking that upon the credit of 
such a fee he may presume to offer his opinion, he 
commences with an ejaculation on the fall of the good 
old families, until Mr. Bellew, after counting the 
money, casts a Caius Marius look upon him, and 
awes him into respect. He unrolls the volume of 
parchment, and the eye of the illustrious conveyancer 
glistens at the sight of the ancient and venerable 
name that stands at the head of the indenture. But 
as he advances through the labyrinth of limitations, 
he grows alarmed and disturbed, and on arriving at 
the words ‘on the body of the said Judy Mac Gilligan 
to be begotten,’ he drops his pen, and puts the settle- 
ment away, with somettfing of the look of a French- 
man, when he intimates his perception of an unusually 
bad smell. It is only after an interval of reflection, 
and when he has recalled the fiscal philosophy of 
Vespasian, that he is persuaded to resume his labours, 
but does not completely recover his tranquillity of 
mind, until turning the back of his brief, he marks 
that most harmonious of all monosyllables ‘ paid,’ at 
the foot of the consolatory stipend.” 

Throughout the ‘ Sketches’ there is a satirical 
exhibition of the contrasted points between ‘‘ pa- 
tricians”’ and “ plebeians,”’ which reminds us 
of society where “an Ascendancy”’ is installed 
in power. Occasionally broader social features 
are depicted. Ethnologists will be pleased with 
this bird's-eye view of “race” in Ireland.— 

“In other countries, one national physiognomy 
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prevails through the mass of the people. In every 
district, and in every class, we meet with a single 
character of face. But in Ireland, the imperfect 
grafting of colonization is easily perceived, in the 
great variety of countenance which is everywhere to 
be found: the notches are easily discerned upon the 
original stock. The Dane of Kildare is known by 
his erect form, his sanded complexion, his blue and 
independent eye, and the fairness of his rich and 
flowing hair. The Spaniard, in the west, shows 
among the dominions of Mr. Martin his swarthy 
features and his black Andalusian eye. A Presby- 
terian church in the north exhibits a quadrangular 
breadth of jaw-bone, and a shrewd sagacity of look in 
its calculating and moral congregation, which the 
best Baillie in Glasgow would not disown. Upon 
the southern mountain and in the morass, the wild 
and haggard face of the aboriginal Irishman is thrust 
upon the traveller, through the aperture in his habi- 
tation of mud which pays the double debt ofa chimney 
and a door. His red and strongly curled hair, his 
angry and courageous eye, his short and blunted 
features, thrown at hazard into his countenance, and 
that fantastic compound of intrepidity and cunning, 
of daring and of treachery, of generosity and of false- 
hood, of fierceness and of humour, of absurdity and 
genius, which is conveyed in his expression, is not 
inappropriately discovered in the midst of crags and 
bogs, and through the medium of smoke. When he 
descends into the city, this barbarian of Art (for he 
has been made so by the landlord and the law— 
Nature never intended him to be so) presents a sin- 
gular contrast to the high forehead, the regular 
features, and the pure complexion of the English 
settler.” 

Even on a three days’ railway tour in Ireland, 
the justice of the foregoing picture could be 
seen.—Comparing the English and Irish boys 
at one of the Jesuits’ Colleges, where the writer 
was educated, Sheil says :— 

“ There were at Stonyhurst, as I have mentioned, 
a great number of English Catholics of the highest 
rank. The number of Irish boys was about half that 
of the English. They were generally greatly inferior 
in station, though many of them were the children of 
the best Catholic gentry in Ireland. There existed 
among the natives of the two countries a strong 
rivalry, which was occasionally wrought up to 
animosity. The favourite game at the school was a 
very violent one, called football. The Irish were 
marshalled on one side of a large field, and the 
English on the other. 
the boys showed a spirit of antipathy, which re- 
minded one of the feuds of the two nations. In 
general, the English were successful, because they 
showed more prudence and self-control. The Irish 
were so precipitate and headlong as constantly to 
miss the victory when they were on the point of 
gaining it. Thesame emulation ran into their school 
exercises. 
required, the English were generally superior ; but 
in matters of display the Irish went far beyond them. 
This was particularly observable in their declamation, 
in which the Irish were unquestionably far more 
accomplished.” 

The recollections of the Jesuitsin these papers 
are very remarkable, because to some extent 
they are revelations as well as reminiscences. 
It is from the pen of a Roman Catholic witness 
that the following anecdote comes. Speaking 
of Stonyhurst, the writer says :— 

“ The Sodality itself was a curious instance of the 
mechanism by which the Jesuits contrived to keep 
perfect order in their schools. It consisted of the 
majority of the boys, who voluntarily enrolled them- 
selves in a corporation, which was instituted in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin. The students who 
helonged to this society were compelled to select a 
certain number of individuals from among themselves, 
who were called admonitors, and who bound them- 
selves to disclose to the heads of the school every 
malpractice which should fall under their cognizance. 
They were, in fact, a set of tell-tales, to whom no 
degradation attached, because they were elected to 
the office by the very persons whose conduct it was 
their duty to superintend. Thus their functions 
were not dishonourable, although the habit which 
they engendered was not, perhaps, very useful.’’ 


When they became heated, | 


Wherever attention and assiduity were | 


We totally dissent from the writer’s appro- 
bation of such an institution. To raise the 
morals or refine the manners of boys by so 
odious an organization is a worse than dubious 
experiment. A spy-system is fundamentally 
vicious in design, and sure to destroy the nobler 
springs of action. It is worthy of the invention 
of a Fouché. The following anecdote of Moli- 
nari, a Jesuit of the school at Kensington, would 
not be believed if it came from a Protestant 
pen.— 

“He had a whip made of several strong cords, 
with knots at regular intervals, with which he used 
to lash the hands of the scholars in such a way as to 
make the blood leap from them. It seemed to give 
great pain to inflict this chastisement, and I have 
seen him weep at what he called the necessity of 
being severe. He had a very extraordinary method 
of reconciling the devouter students to this torture. 
He sentenced you first to nine lashes, and then 
ordered you to hold out your hand; ‘ Offer it up to 
God and his saints,’ he would say, ‘as a sacrifice.’ 
He would then select you nine saints. The first 
blow was to be suffered in honour of St. Ignatius,— 
‘ Allons, mon enfant, au nom du plus grand de tous 
les Saints—St. Ignace!’ and down went the whip 
feom a yigorous and muscular arm.—‘Oh! mon 
Dieu !’ cried the little martyr, withdrawing his hand 
after the first operation.—‘ Allons, mon enfant, au 
nom de St. Francois Xavier!’ and he then inflicted 
a second laceration upon the culprit—‘ Mais, mon 
Pére, ayez pitié—jamais, jamais, je ne ferai des solé- 
cismes—oh, mon Pere, jamais..—The Jesuit was in- 
exorable—‘ Allons, mon enfant, au nom de Saint 
Louis de Gonzague ;’ and thus he proceeded till he 
had gone through his calendar of infliction.” 

The Jesuit who chastized in this extraordi- 
nary fashion is described by Sheil as endowed 
with ‘ heroical disinterestedness of character,” 
and also as being “‘exceedingly mild in temper.” 
We have not space for extracting the account 
of Stonyhurst, but as ‘a picture of an interior” 
| it is highly interesting, for a variety of reasons. 

Mr. Savage has had no easy task in editing 
these papers, as in the original series there were 
| several passages of a highly invidious character, 
| —and even as they stand there is too much of 
, imputation on individuals, and a vein of de- 
| traction painful in the case of those who have 
| passed from the scene. Lord John Russell, in 
| his controversy with Mr. Croker, ought to have 
| taught a lesson to all “editors” of posthumous 
| papers of the danger of committing their defunct 
| principals. Mr. Savage has not profited by 
|that example. Thus, when Sheil has severely 
| criticized th public character of a Whig Duke, 
| Mr. Savage makes a low bow to his Grace, and 
records in a laudatory note how his Grace acted 
when ‘the country was disturbed by an un- 
fortunate movement for the Repeal of the 
Union,” forgetting that the eminent person 
whose papers he was editing had taken a vehe- 
ment part as a Repealer. So, again, at p. 372 
(Vol. II.), Mr. Savage assails a late administra- 
tion, and talks of ‘“‘ Mr. Sheil’s prediction being 
strikingly realized.” We turn over the page, 
and we find that Sheil had anticipated that a 
glorious career was in store for the personage 
disparaged by his editor. There are also various 
errors of omission. Sheil in one passage records 
| how O’Connell ‘caught a Tartar’? when he 
| vituperated Mr. Stanley, then (1830) com- 
| paratively unknown.— 

“ All this was borne by the object of so much vitu- 
peration not only with patience, but with some scorn. 
He knew that the hour of ample retribution was at 
hand, and was heard, I have been told, to intimate 
that the Honourable Member for Waterford would 
change his tone in the House of Commons. The 
prediction was verified. Mr. Stanley displayed, in 
his very first rencounter with Mr. O’Connell, so 
much acuteness, dexterity, fearlessness, and so much 
of that subdued and polite virulence which consti- 
tutes the highest merit in the sarcastic oratory of the 
House of Commons, that his antagonist was taught 











to beware of him, and since that time nothing more 
has been heard of ‘ shave-beggar,’ and of the other 
somewhat contumelious designations which were 
attached in the miscellany of tribunitian invective to 
the Secretary for Ireland.” 

—A note was here required, stating that 
O'Connell and Sheil were not on friendly 
terms when the passage was written,—and 
there are several similar omissions. 

It is necessary to caution the reader that 
throughout these papers “the other side”’ is 
kept out of view, almost as much as if they had 
been written by Cobbett. On anything Irish 
we must recollect the Earl of Liverpool’s sen- 
sible remark, that “there are two Irelands in 
one island.” But we can cordially commend 
these ‘Sketches’ as interesting in matter and 
brilliant in composition. Some of the best gifts 
of a dramatist and novelist are seen in the series, 
and they deserve to find many readers. 





Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Papers. 
By Washington Irving. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable & Co.; London, Low & Co. 

Ir would not be easy to overpraise this Ameri- 

can miscellany. To be classic seems a lost 

ambition among our young writers,—who con- 
found correctness with academical frigidity, 
and conceive that invention is substantiated 
by impudence. Nevertheless (as the wit said 
of church-going) quiet readers can “see no 
harm” in a pure style, especially from a new 
country like America, which has a literature 
yet to establish, and its models to range on 

their pedestals. It is better, we think, for a 

man to tell his story as Mr. Irving, Mr. 

Hawthorne, or Mr. Longfellow does, than to 

adopt the style Emersonian—in which thoughts 

may be buried so deep that common seekers 
shall be unable to, find them. ‘‘ Geoffrey 

Crayon’s” elegance and polish do not imply 

want of life or the abse:'se of humour. fis 

fancies are ideal, not typographical. They do 
not consist of verbs for nouns,—of full stops 
barring the way when the reader desires to go 
on,—of tumid epithets, which arrest by their 
strangeness, not their appositeness,—of — 
idioms and forms, introduced (it may not 

uncharitable to divine) by way of apprising the 
public that the writer is versed in French, 

Italian, or German. ‘ Geoffrey’’ is less poetical 

than the Author of ‘ Hyperion,—he does not 

possess the strange and weird vigour of Mr. 

Hawthorne ;—but, as the eldest, he may possibly, 

in the Book of American Worthies, be ranked as 

the first, also, of those three writers,—whom we 
mention in company because of the affinities 
among them. 

To begin at the beginning :—it is possible 
that ‘Wolfert’s Roost,—the ‘little old-fash- 
ioned stone mansion, all made up of gable-ends, 
and as full of angles and corners as an old 
cocked hat,”—the Chronicles of which are so 
unctuously rehearsed by ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon,” 
——may have owned the same original as be- 
longed to the “ house of seven gables,” peopled 
by Mr. Hawthorne with human beings so pecu- 
liar and pathetic. Other of Mr. Irving’s gather- 
ings, again, remind us of legends in ‘ Hyperion,’ 
and of that fine ballad ‘The Skeleton in 
Armour,’ which has not yet taken the high 
place due to it among Prof. Longfellow’s poems. 
Here, for instance, is a goblin tale belonging to 
the Convent of San Francisco at Seville, and 
introduced by proper awful talk concerning 
Don Juan de Tenorio, the well-known hero of 
Tyrso de Molina, and Moliére, and Mozart. 
Observe how admirably the scene is arranged 
for a ghost story.— 

“ While my companion wasrelating theseanecdotes, 
we had traversed the exterior courtyard of the con- 
vent, and made our way into a great interior court; 
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partly surrounded by cloisters and dormitories, partly 
by chapels, and having a large fountain in the centre. 
The pile had evidently once been extensive and 
magnificent; but it was for the greater part in ruins. 
By the light of the stars, and of twinkling lamps 
placed here and there in the chapels and corridors, 
I could see that many of the columns and arches 
were broken ; the walls were rent and riven; while 
burnt beams and rafters showed the destructive effects 
of fire. The whole place had a desolate air; the 
night-breeze rustled through grass and weeds flaunt- 
ing out of the crevices of the walls, or from the shat- 
tered columns; the bat flitted about the vaulted 
passages, and the owl hooted from the ruined belfry. 
Never was any scene more completely fitted for a 
ghost story. While I was indulging in picturings of 
the fancy, proper to such a place, the deep chant 
of the monks from the convent church came swelling 
upon the ear.—‘ It is the vesper service,’ said my 
companion ; ‘ follow me.’—Leading the way across 
the court of the cloisters, and through one or two 
ruined passages, he reached the portal of the church, 
and pushing open a wicket, cut in the folding doors, 
we found ourselves in the deep arched vestibule of 
the sacred edifice. To our left was the choir, form- 
ing one end of the church, and having a low vaulted 
ceiling, which gave it the look ofa cavern. About 
this were ranged the monks, seated on stools, and 
chanting from immense books placed on music- 
stands, and having the notes scored in such gigantic 
characters as to be legible from every part of the choir. 
A few lights on these music-stands dimly illumined 
the choir, gleamed on the shaven heads of the monks, 
and threw their shadows on the walls. They were 
gross, blue-bearded, bullet-headed men, with bass 
voices, of deep metallic tone, that reverberated out 
of the cavernous choir. To our right extended the 
great body of the church. It was spacious and lofty ; 
some of the side-chapels had gilded grates, and were 
decorated with images and paintings, representing 
the sufferings of our Saviour. Aloft was a great 
painting by Murillo, but too much in the dark to be 
distinguished. The gloom of the whole church was 
but faintly relieved by the reflected light from the 
choir, and the glimmermg here.and there of a votive 
lamp before the sh. -¢ of the saint. As my eye 
roamed about the shadowy pile, it was struck with 
the dimly-seen figure of a man on horseback, near a 
distant altar. I touched my companion, and pointed 
to it: ‘The spectre statue!’ said I.” 


The excellent openings of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
‘Italian,’ and of Schiller’s ‘Ghost-seer,’ are 
recalled by the foregoing picture. The tale 
thus prepared for is ghastly enough; and since 
our readers have not for many a day been 
treated to a specimen of the supernatural, we 
will give it them entire.— 


“There was once in Seville a young gay fellow, 
Don Manuel de Manara by name, who having come 
to a great estate by the death of his father, gave the 
reins to his passions, and plunged into all kinds of 
dissipation. Like Don Juan, whom he seemed to 
have taken for a model, he became famous for his 
enterprises among the fair sex, and was the cause of 
doors being barred and windows grated with more 
than usual strictness. All in vain. No balcony was 
too high for him to scale: no bolt nor bar was proof 
against his efforts: and his very name was a word of 
terror to all the jealous husbands and cautious fathers 
of Seville. His exploits extended to country as well 
as city; and in the village dependent on his castle, 
scarce a rural beauty was safe from his arts and 
enterprises. As he was one day ranging the streets 
of Seville, with several of his dissolute companions, 
he beheld a procession about to enter the gate of a 
convent. In the centre was a young female, arrayed 
in the dress of a bride; it was a novice, who, having 
accomplished her year of probation, was about to 
take the black veil, and consecrate herself to Heaven. 
The companions of Don Manuel drew back, out of 
respect to the sacred pageant; but he pressed forward, 
with his usual impetuosity, to gain a near view of the 
novice. He almost jostled her, in passing through 
the portal of the church, when, on her turning 
round, he beheld the countenance of a beautiful 
village girl, who had been the object of his ardent 
pursuit, but who had been spirited secretly out of his 
reach by her relatives. She recognised him at the 





same moment, and fainted ; but was borne within the 
grate of the chapel. It was supposed the agitation 
of the ceremony and the heat of the throng had 
overcome her. After some time, the curtain which 
hung within the grate was drawn up: there stood the 
novice, pale and trembling, surrounded by the abbess 
and the nuns. The ceremony proceeded; the crown 
of flowers was taken from her head; she was shorn 
of her silken tresses, received the black veil, and went 
passively through the remainder of the ceremony. 
Don Manuel de Manara, on the contrary, was roused 
to fury at the sight of this sacrifice. His passion, 
which had almost faded away in the absence of the 
object, now glowed with tenfold ardour, being in- 
flamed by the difficulties placed in his way, and 
piqued by the measures which had been taken to 
defeat him. Never had the object of his pursuit 
appeared so lovely and desirable as when within the 
grate of the convent; and he swore to have her, in 
defiance of heaven and earth. By dint of bribing a 
female servant of the convent, he contrived to convey 
letters to her, pleading his passion in the most elo- 
quent and seductive terms. How successful they 
were, is only matter of conjecture ; certain it is, he 
undertook one night to scale the garden wall of the 
convent, either to carry off the nun, or gain admission 
to her cell. Just as he was mounting the wall, he 
was suddenly plucked back, and a stranger, muffled 
in a cloak, stood before him.—‘ Rash man, for- 
bear!* cried he; ‘is it not enough to have violated 
all human ties? Wouldst thou steal a bride from 
heaven!"—The sword of Don Manuel had been 
drawn on the instant, and furious at this interruption, 
he passed it through the body of the stranger, who 
fell dead at his feet. Hearing approaching footsteps, 
he fled the fatal spot, and mounting his horse, which 
was at hand, retreated to his estate in the country, at 
no great distance from Seville. Here he remained 
throughout the next day, full of horror and remorse; 
dreading lest he should be known as the murderer 
of the deceased, and fearing each moment the arrival 
of the officers of justice. ‘The day passed, however, 
without molestation; and, as the evening advanced, 
unable any longer to endure this state of uncertainty 
and apprehension, he ventured back to Seville. Irre- 
sistibly his footsteps took the direction of the con- 
vent; but he paused and hovered at a distance from 
the scene of blood. Several persons were gathered 
round the place, one of whom was busy nailing 
something against the convent wall. After a while 
they dispersed, and one passed near to Don Manuel. 
The latter addressed him, with hesitating voice— 
‘Sejfior,’ said he, ‘may I ask the reason of yonder 
throng ?\—‘ A cavalier,’ replied the ether, ‘ has been 
murdered.’——‘ Murdered! echoed Don Manuel ; 
‘and can you tell me his name ?’—‘ Don Manuel de 
Manara,’ replied the stranger, and passed on.—Don 
Manuel was startled at this mention oF his own name; 
especially when applied to the murcered man. He 
ventured, when it was entirely deserted, to approach 
the fatal spot. A small cross had been nailed against 
the wall, as is customary in Spain, to mark the place 
where a murder has been committed ; and just be- 
low it he read, by the twinkling light of a lamp, 
* Here was murdered Don Manuel de Manara. Pray 
to God for his soul!’ Still more confounded and 
perplexed by this inscription, he wandered about the 
streets until the night was far advanced, and all was 
still and lonely. As he entered the principal square, 
the light of torches suddenly broke on him, and he 
beheld a grand funeral procession moving across it. 
There was a great train of priests, and many persons 
of dignified appearance, in ancient Spanish dresses, 
attending as mourners, none of whom he knew. Ac- 
costing a servant who followed in the train, he de- 
manded the name of the defunct. ‘Don Manuel 
de Manara,’ was the reply ; and it went cold to his 
heart. He looked, and indeed beheld the armorial 
bearings of his family emblazoned on the funeral 
escutcheons. Yet not one of his family was to be 
seen among the mourners, The mystery was more 
and more incomprehensible. He followed the pro- 
cession as it moved on to the cathedral. The bier 
was deposited before the high altar ; and funeral 
service was commenced, and the grand organ began 
to peal through the vaulted aisles. Again the youth 
ventured to question this awful pageant. ‘ Father,’ 
said he, with trembling voice, to one of the priests, 
‘ who is this you are about to inter ?}—‘ Don Manuel 








| de Manara,’ replied the priest.— Father,’ cried Don 


Manuel impatiently, ‘you are deceived. This is 
some imposture. Know that Don Manuel de Ma- 
nara is alive and well, and now stands before you. 
ZI am Don Manuel de Manara!’—‘ Avaunt, rash 
youth!’ cried the priest ; ‘know that Don Manuel 
de Manara is dead !—is dead !—is dead !—and we 
are all souls from purgatory, his deceased relatives 
and ancestors, and others that have been aided by 
masses from his family, who are permitted to come 
here and pray for the repose of his soul!’ Don 
Manuel cast round a fearful glance upon the assem- 
blage, in antiquated Spanish garbs, and recognized 
in their pale and ghastly countenances the portraits 
of many an ancestor that hung in the family picture- 
gallery. He now lost all self-command, rushed up 
to the bier, and beheld the counterpart of himself, 
but in the fixed and livid lineaments of death. Just 
at that moment the whole choir burst forth with a 
* Requiescat in pace,’ that shook the vaults of the 
cathedral. Don Manuel sank senseless on the pave- 
ment. He was found there early the next morning 
by the sacristan, and conveyed to his home. When 
sufficiently recovered, he sent for a friar, and made 
a full confession of all that had happened. ‘My 
son,’ said the friar, ‘all this is a miracle and a mys- 
tery, intended for thy conversion and salvation. The 
corpse thou hast seen was a token that thou hadst 
died to sin and the world ; take warning by it, and 
henceforth live to righteousness and heaven!’ Don 
Manuel did take warning by it. Guided by the 
counsels of the worthy friar, he disposed of all his 
temporal affairs ; dedicated the greater part of his 
wealth to pious uses, especially to the performance 
of masses for souls in purgatory ; and finally, enter- 
ing a convent, became one of the most zealous and 
exemplary monks in Seville.” 

Capital, of the same quality, are the legends 
of ‘The Grand Prior of Minorca,’ and ‘The 
Engulfed Convent.’ Then, there are Indian 
and American sketches,—glimpses of Paris in 
1825,—a picture of Broek, the toy-village, four 
miles from Amsterdam, as Broek was, and is, 
and bids fair to remain, like a whimsical bit from 
China glazed down in the midst of Holland,— 
two well-narrated historical reminiscences of the 
Mississippi Bubble and the tragical crimes and 
sufferings of the Count von Horn,—‘ Mountjoy,’ 
a drawing-room tale of the best Annual quality, 
—and ‘The Birds of Spring,’ which would be 
welcome were it only for the sake of the natural 
verses on “the Blue Bird,’ by Wilson the Orni- 
thologist, which, long ago, made a place for 
themselves in our memory.—There are other 
papers of interest; but enough has been said to 
justify the praise of the ‘ Chronicles of Wolfert’s 
Roost’ with which we commenced our comment 
on them. 





Missions in South India Visited and Described. 

By the Rev. Joseph Mullens. Dalton. 

Tue Author, a Missionary resident at Calcutta, 
visited, in the first three months of 1853, the 
principal stations of the Missions in the Madras 
Presidency. On his return to Calcutta he de- 
livered six Lectures containing the fruit of 
his inquiries,—and these Lectures are given to 
the English public in the volume before us. 
Mr. Mullens travelled over a distance of 1,360 
miles, passing through many places of great 
interest, some of which have been inadequately 
described. Yet he confines himself so much to 
bare statistics that the whole narrative fails to 
present a vivid picture to the mind,—almost 
conveys the idea of having been compiled, rather 
than of being the fruit of personal investigation. 
This is the more to be regretted, as his descrip- 
tions of places, when they do occur, though 
brief, are not uninteresting. Of Cape Comorin, 
he says, for example,— 

“T visited the Cape, when travelling among the 
out-stations of the Nagercoil mission, and was much 
struck by its numerous peculiarities. Near the shore 
is a fine group of palm-trees; and close beside them 
standsa Hindi Temple. On the very shore itself, is 
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a well-cut choultry, consisting of a corniced roof | and also most pleasing to .Mr..Hopkins, would 
resting on twelve carved pillars, all built of stone.|| be “ the Yogi's Son,” or some other Oriental 





Directly in front of this choultry is .the low black 
rock, which constitutes the last point of solid land in 
Hindustan. On the east side of the temple, there 
lies on the shore, a large mass of purple sand, which 
on examination, proves to be a collection of minute 
garnets, broken out of the granite rock of south 


“ag: es | 
India, in which it abounds, and strangely washed 


together in one spot. 
another curiosity; a mass of sand, each grain of 
which is as large as the ordinary grains of raw rice, 
whence it is called rice-sand. There is a singular 
legend told about its origin that may be thought in- 
teresting. It is told in various ways; but the fol- 
lowing account is most common. It is said that the 
youngest daughter of the king of Pandy, named 
Kania Komori, was sought in marriage by a foreign 
giant, named Vanasaram. She accepted his suit, 
and agreed to marry him, on one condition which 
she hoped he could never fulfil; namely, that he 
should, on the wedding-day, give the guests to eat, 
rice which had been sown, grown, cut, winnowed, and 
cooked upon that very day. Much to her astonish- 
ment, the ugly monster performed the task. Greatly 
enraged, she cursed the rice, which became stones ; 
she cursed the chaff, which became sand: she broke 
down a bridge which the giant had built there for his 
convenience, and finally slew the giant himself.” 
Mr. Mullens’s facts are valuable, and are 
given with much candour. Those who wish to 
learn how far the Missionary movement has 
succeeded in Southern India will find much 
to interest them; they may learn, too, where 
and why it has failed. Among the causes of 
failure the author especially notices, in the 
Tamil Missions, the intolerance of caste. This 
was retained by converts with such obstinacy 
that they denied the very Missionaries that 
taught them access to their wells. Such con- 


verts, it must be allowed, were converts only | 


in name. Nor, according to our author’s ac- 
count, was the conduct of some of the Mission- 
aries themselves altogether irreproachable. Of 
one it is naively said, ‘‘ He was a man of rather 
angry temper, and at times used to beat his 


servants and the converts in general, unmerci- | 


fully.” It is added, that having been exaspe- 
rated by an old woman of Muthaloor, who 
rather too importunately claimed payment for 
some eggs, ‘‘ he cursed the people, and especi- 
ally their fowls,”—a curse which, in the opinion 
of the people of that village, whose faith seems 
greater than their discernment, caused a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of eggs for 
some years. 

The Lectures conclude with a short summary 
of the results of Missionary labours in the south | 
of India. «Not to mention the 650,000 Catho- 
lics, and 120,000 Syrian Christians of the | 
Madras Presidency, there are 76,000 Protestant 
converts, who are all receiving secular as well | 
as religious instruction. These converts do 
themselves, too, largely subscribe to the sup- | 
port of the Missions. At eleven stations in | 
Tinnevelly alone, 17,000 rupees were collected 
in four years. Nor can it be denied that the | 
Missionaries have introduced many useful 
arts among the natives. Thus, watch-making 
flourishes at Mangalore, and lace-making at 
Nagercoil. Neither should it be forgotten that | 
we are indebted for the first Grammars and Dic- 
tionaries of the Canarese, Tulava, Tamil, and | 
Malayalin languages, and of many other dialects, 
to the Missionary Press. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

The Yogi's Daughter: a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By John Baker Hopkins. (Hall, Virtue | 
& Co.) —This tragedy is obviously no joke.’ 
Possibly we do not understand the language of | 
the City and the Desert, where its scenes are laid | 
—and probably the critic fittest to review it, | 


Close to the black rock is | 


used to singular figures of speech and curious 
| stage effects. The following is the beginning 
| of the tragedy: and we think it is a little like 


| the beginning of one of Mr. Bunn’s opera- 
| books. — 
Scene I. A Street in the City. 
| Enter Slaves. 
| _ 1st Slave. Happy hour! let us sing and dance. Nyo has 
’| decreed that none shall labour on his marriage-day. 
2nd Slave. Ah! we are happier than the birds. 
Ist Slave. Nay, they are always free. 
| 2nd Slave. Therefore are we happier to-day. Give them 
| but one day in many in which to chant their songs, and on 
those rare intervals, how rich and loud would be their blithe- 
| some notes. 
| 1st Slave. Well said. 
| 3rd Slave. Let us away to the groves of Paphila. ; 
| 1st Slave. The noble Leba passes to the temple to receive 
| the holy Sona’s blessing—let us wait till she be gone. 
2nd Slave. We will sing the marriage-song. 
All, Aye, the marriage-song. 


Song. 
Marriage is the tree of Love, 
Life its glorious fruit ; 
It is the sole celestial plant 
That blooms beneath the skies. 


Join with the children of the air, 
Angels of minstrelsy, 

Who chant the songs they hear above 
When noble weds the brave. 


The gods grant them a plenteous race, 
That night may brighter be; 
For every child that’s born on earth, 
A new star shineth forth. 
Enter Seer. 
All. Hail, Seer. 
Seer. Why this sound of rejoicing ? 
Ist Slave. Know you not this day Nyo weds the Yogi's 
daughter? We sing the marriage-song. 


These sociable and singing slaves have pre- 
sently to sing another tune, and a terrible tune 
| it is; but we will leave its turnings and wind- 
ings to be explained by the ‘ Yogi’s Son,” or 
| Pundit, who may be called in for the purpose, 

satisfied that we shall have done our best if we 
| treat the public to a few notes of the ‘‘ grand 
| crash” at the elose.— 


| Scene V. Roomin the Palace. Sona sleeping. 

| Enter Leba, who watches him for some time and then moves 
Jrom his couch. 

Leba. Sleep has divorced him from the sense of guilt. 

Sona, I will soon awake, and wed thee 

| To everlasting woe! My heart will burst 

| Not from fear or pity, but with ardour. 

Quick—he may wake, and this good chance be lost ! 

[She takes the packet from her hair, opens it, and rubs 

| poison on her fingers. 

| White—purple—shalt be red soon, my fingers ; 

| Either these stains are cleansed by heaven's dew, 
| Or fixed by the flames of hell. No matter; 

| If I may join the blest, the gods be praised; 

| If otherwise, I shall see Sona’s tortures. 

Father, Mother, Nyo, veil not your eyes ; 
Behold the purpose of your hapless child. 

I offer this princely victim to your wrath. 

(She draws near to Sona, pauses a moment, then tears 
out his eyes—she rushes to the other side, screaming 
and laughing, and throws herself on the ground,— 
Sona starts up. 

Sona. Fiends, away! Soldiers! help me, I dream ; 
Wake me. Oh, exquisite torture! wake me. 





| 


| Oppressive darkness—pain unbearable. 


Guards, friends, touch me—speak to me, Oh speak ! 
Laughter !—her voice—Ah, it cannot be Leba! 


| It is part of this terrific vision— 


I cannot speak,—I am not heard—my voice 

Is drowned in slumber. Alas! none could laugh 
At torments such as these. Oh, mercy, mercy ! 

My eyes are gone !—I feel vacuity, 

Where they should be—blood seems trickling forth. 
Patience—’tis a dream—'twill soon pass by. 


Ah !— [He pauses. 


Shortly after this Leba, “the Yogi's Daugh- 
ter,’’ sucks her thumb and dies of the poison !— 


| Comment would only mar the effect of the 


catastrophe. 


Five Dramas. By an Englishman. (Saunders 
& Otley.)—Drama, says our Englishman (au- 
thor, by the way, of ‘Sketches of English and 
Scotch Scenery’), is at its lowest ebb in Eng- 
land; and this is owing to the disproportionate 
public favour bestowed on foreign theatrical 
wares. How could he, after this, put forth these 
five plays, announcing the nationality of their 
author by way of “‘ head and front” to his com- 
plete justification of our popular bad taste ?—It 
will be seen, from one solitary specimen, that, 


in.taste and in diction,,our ‘‘ Englishman” out- 
does the burlesque caricaturists whom we have 
so often met in the ‘Pocket-book’ of Punch, 
The second act of the third drama, ‘ Retribu- 
tion,’ opens:as follows :— 

An Apartment in Millington Hall. 

Servants ornamenting the apartment. with flowers, §c¢— 
Ritey and Janet attended by Tailor and Miliiner, 
who determine the arrangement of their new apparel, 

Janet (to Milliner). The arm is too confined, methinks, 
raises her arm. 
Milliner. You mean too formal, madam ? 
Janet. Shape thou the dress—not my words. 
I say the arm is too confined. 
Miliiner. But this is all the fashion now. 
Janet. Fashion !—to bind a woman’s arms ? 
That fashion shall be altered ere I wed. 
And the skirt !—what think ye of the skirt ? 
(She walks to and fro. 
Milliner. Perfection, madam. 
Janet. Then, of course, it must become the wearer. 
You may depart. [Milliner goes out. 
—The above delicious passage is one among the 
thousand which this strange volume yields, and 
will therefore suffice. 


The Englishman’s‘ Dramas,’ however, contain 
what will seem the wisdom of Solon—the music of 
‘‘Apollo’s lute’”’—the character of Shakspeare,— 
if they be measured against a smaller book of 
rhyme which they have overlaid. This is entitled, 
Aquemerrasque ; or, a Cataplasm of Columbo- 
root, with Interludal Scraps: a Satire for the 
Times. Extracted from Part V. of Unpublished 
Miscellanies. By Chas. Hancock, Esq. (Saun- 
ders & Otley.)—We remember Mr. Chadwick's 
Oratorio, also Mr. Warren’s ‘ Lily and Bee,’ but 
think that in its own style this ‘ Satire for the 
Times’ by Charles Hancock, Esq. exceeds those 
dithyrambics, memorable as they were. It may 


| be divined that our satirist’s subject is the recent 


schism in the English Church; but of this we 

are not sure. Neither are we able to discover, 

when our author fancies himself to be indulging 

in “ doggrel,”” when he intends to be seriously 

sharp. What will those who are better skilled 

in divination than ourselves make of the follow- 

ing? Is it tragedy or comedy ?— 

Lastly, while doggrel verse excites or warms, 

One solemn word we wish to add about our singing psalms. 

In reason and in conscience, they are wrong, 

Who write or cite, irreverent rhymes, or chimes for holy 
song! 

With jargon slang, 

Or nasal twang, 

Who cause our tongues to jingle : 

And heark’ning ears, 

When clerk appears, 

With grating tunes to tingle ! 

It mads and sads 

Our village lads, 

And fills the heart with ires, 

To whine in pain, 

The metric strain 

Which chokes our countless choirs. 


Priests, for their pets, print hymn-books, now-a-days : 
But, though devout attempts of some, excite our praise, 
Poor, by compare with Asaph’s lyre, all other would-be 
lays! 
Say, what so rapturous as the Hebrew muse, 
Which, winning, warms: or, softly warning, woos? 
Oh precious anthems ye, from childhood, wont to use! 
—Some five-and-twenty years ago, a Haymarket 
. . . * ’ 
ditty, with its burden about “a sad Heigh-ho!’ 
was popular among ballad-singers. Charles 
Hancock, Esq. has published a sacred ‘ Heigh- 
ho!’ among the scraps or miscellaneous rhymes 
which fill his wondrous pamphlet.—But enough 
has been said concerning him and them. 


Rome’s Red Foot-prints in the Alps; or, the 
Woes of the Waldenses in 1686 and 1689, by 
the Rev. David Drummond, &c. (Hall, Virtue 
& Co.), is the last piece of minor minstrelsy 
which we shall include in the present collection. 
Though it cannot be charged either with the 
Oriental sublimity of the Eastern Tragedy, with 
the wit of the ‘ Five Dramas,’ or with the singular 
pungency of ‘ The Cataplasm,’ we are sorry to 
say, that it is no more a poem than they are 
poems, but merely the old anti-Papistical tale, 
told in metres the most irregular conceivable, 





and in a style in which puerility and pathos are 
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so oddly intermixed that the innocent reader 
will assuredly laugh in places where no laughter 
was meant. 





The Life of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. By James Prior. Fifth Edition. 
Revised by the Author. Bohn. 

Prior’s ‘ Life of Burke’ is the best we have,— 

though in itself, and in relation to its great sub- 

ject, it is unsatisfactory. We do not understand 
the principle on which it has been written. It is 
manifest that Mr. Prior saw as clearly as other 
people what circumstances required elucidation, 
for he —— them with parade and pro- 
fessions which awakened interest. These, how- 
ever, turned out to be mere flourishings—words 
and assertions—as if reference to a subject and 
Mr. Prior’s opinion were all the reader could 
desire. Mr. Prior seems to regard the faithful 
portraiture of the man, less than the coherency 
of his own narrative and the self-consistency of 
his ideal hero. His fault is, that he thinks more 
of Mr. Prior than of Burke. To a certain ex- 
ten‘ this is a fault common to biographies; but 
we had few examples so startling as Mr. Prior’s 

‘Life of Burke.’ As a consequence, it is im- 

possible to find therein satisfactory information 

on many of the vexed questions — incidents, 
circumstances, or relationship—in or in con- 
nexion with the life of Burke. 

A dim light has broken upon us by the pub- 
lication of this, the fifth, edition. Not that Mr. 
Prior has said anything to enlighten us—that is 
not his humour ;—not that the reader of this fifth 
edition is forewarned that there are statements 
in it contrary to positive statements in pre- 
ceding editions. Quite otherwise. Mr. Prior as- 
sures him, “in testimony of the care with which 
the work was originally written,’ that in the 
many volumes of contemporary men and history 
since published, “no incident that I have men- 
tioned is contradicted and no new one added.” 
Not one? 

This may be true; “incident” is a vague 
word, and may be largely ornarrowly interpreted. 
If it mean, as will be inferred, that Mr. Prior 
has seen no reason to alter any of his opinions 
or qualify any of his statements, then Puck 
must have taken the manuscript after it had 
been “revised” by the biographer, and, with 
especial reference to this self-congratulatory 
announcement, made changes, which, though 
innocent in themselves, must be annoying to Mr. 
Prior. Some of these humorous contradictions 
are inserted with delicacy and skill, others in 
wantonness of spirit. A word, a sentence, a 
mere parenthetical paragraph occasionally runs 
counter not merely to an “incident,”’ but con- 
tradicts and confuses facts, opinions, and pages 
of argument. 

One purpose, manifest enough in former bio- 
graphies and in former editions of Mr. Prior’s 
work, was to create an impression that Ed- 
mund Burke was not, as often asserted, a lite- 
rary or political adventurer, but the descendant 
of a long line of estated gentlemen—possibly, as 
Mr. Peter Burke would have us believe, ‘a 
descendant of an off-shoot of Clanricarde,” him- 
self a descendant of one of the rough-shod, iron- 
clad companions of Strongbow. Dr. Bisset, 
indeed, told us, on the authority of that extra- 
ordinary eossin, or worse, Dr, Laurence (Burke’s 
executor), that Burke’s grandfather possessed a 
landed estate of 3,000/: a year, which was confis- 
cated! The facts, indeed, when scrutinized, 
amounted only toa traditional Burke or Bourke, 
an assumed Mayor of Limerick, and some evi- 
dence, which seemed to us reasonable, tending 
to show that Edmund had a great-grandfather. 
Then there was a talk about contemporary slan- 
der and party misrepresentation, and the reader 





was to infer from it that literature was not a 
necessity of Burke’s early life, but its grace and 
ornament,—that ‘to accept the reward was not 
to be in want of it,”’—that Burke’s father 
“allowed him 200/. per annum, at that time a 
liberal sum,” and dying left ‘a considerable 
provision” for all his children; in brief, and 
on “unquestionable authority,” as Mr. Prior 
called it, with the superadded supererogatory 
authority of the eternal Dr. Laurence, “ that 
Mr. Burke received from his family at various 
times a sum little short of 20,000/.,—a larger 
patrimony than fell to Mr. Pitt,” the son of 
Chatham,—and, as we will in candour acknow- 
ledge, greater than fell to Chatham, the father 
of Mr. Pitt. 

We took leave, as our readers may remember 
[ Athen. Nos. 1363, 4], to laugh at these preten- 
sions—to question even the “ unquestionable.” 
Mr. Prior laughed in return; as we infer from 
the announcement to which we have alluded, 
that no one incident in the whole of his life of 
Burke has been contradicted. This assertion 
will, we fear, make the joke which has been 
played off on him all the more painful, for 
hereafter we shall have Prior quoted against 
Prior,—a painful position for a man who prides 
himself on the impeccability of his work. We, 
indeed, except for our sympathy with Mr. Prior, 
might rejoice, for Puck has not only followed 
our hints, but without scruple has made this 
fifth edition contradict all the preceding editions 
and confirm our speculations. Thus, in the new 
version of this patrimonial story, Mr. Pitt has 
fallen out of comparison altogether,—Dr. Lau- 
rence does not even appear on the scene,—and 
Burke himself is brought to prove that the 
allowance from his father ‘‘ did not exceed one 
hundred,’”’—which allowance, we would remind 
Mr. Prior, the father soon discontinued. To 
contradict the “unquestionable,” Burke certi- 
fies, under his own hand, that his father died 
worth “ very near six thousand pounds,’’—which, 
if it were divided equally, and of this we have 
doubts, and if there were no more than four 
children living, as Mr. Prior asserts, would give 
Edmund a trifle above or about 1,400/.! As to 
the estate of inheritance, the patrimonial estate 
—Clohir—which we were told was the estate of 
“the great-grandfather,” and which, “ continu- 
ing in the Burke family,” came into the posses- 
sion of Edmund in 1765 on the death of his 
elder brother, we have a few parenthetical 
words of great significance, which hint at pos- 
sibilities heretofore hinted at in the dtheneum, 
for the phrase now runs, “continuing or being 
repurchased by the Burke family.” ‘This makes 
a vast difference. ‘The fact is, that Garrett 
Burke, the brother of Edmund, obtained pos- 
session of this property under circumstances 
which gave rise to very angry feelings and 
litigation, and some time after Edmund had 
been in possession, he was appealed to by 
friends who assumed that he could not be aware 
of the “ rights and sufferings” of the person—a 
relation—who had been deprived of it, or of his 
interest in it. 

Another opinion which we heretofore hazarded 
was a possibility that the shadowy, indistinct, 
ever-present, unknown William Burke was the 
first of the kith or kin that floated to the sur- 
face. We showed that William was early and 
intimately connected with Lord Verney, —a 


borough proprietor, who had at that time great, 


interest with the Minister; and we thought it 
probable, from many circumstances, that Ed- 
mund was indebted to William for the helping 
hand which first brought him forward—procured 
for him the appointment of private secretary to 
Rockingham: and a seat in. Parliament. Mr. 
Prior thought differently—thinks differently— 
for, after his formal disclaimer, we cannot hold 





him responsible for the contradictions in this 
fifth edition. Mr. Prior told us that,-—— 
“through: the recommendation of several friends, 
particularly Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Burke received 
the- appointment of private secretary to that noble- 
man [Lord Rockingham]; * * that by an arrange- 
ment with Lord Verney he came immediately into 
Parliament for Wendover.” , 

We now learn from this fifth edition that,— 
“through the recommendation of friends, particularly 
Mr. William Burke [!], as Edmund more than once 
said, he received the appointment of private secre- 
tary to that nobleman [Lord Rockingham]; * * that 
by an arrangement with Lord Verney, for which he 
was, as he said himself, indebted to William Burke, 
he came immediately into Parliament as Member for 
Wendover.” 

There are, as we showed long since, number- 
less other mysteries about Burke. After the 
admissions in this fifth edition—the vast re- 
duction made in the amount of the personal 
and real property which Burke received from 
his family—there will be no offence, we 
hope, in assuming that in 1761 Burke was a 
struggling man of letters—willing to undertake 
any literary drudgery—to abridge a history of 
England, or write and compile a volume of the 
‘Annual Register’—for the “reward” of one 
hundred pounds. Yet in three or four years— 
in 1765—he, with the help of William Burke, 
became the generous patron of Barry, the 
painter, whom he sent to Italy, defraying all 
expenses; and in 1768 he purchased the estate 
of Gregories, and gave for it, as Mr. Prior says, 
“above 20,0001.”"; and he lived there ever 
after, keeping up the customary establishment 
of carriages, horses, and servants. Now, where 
did this money come from? Heretofore, Mr. 
Prior told us— 

“a considerable part undoubtedly was his own, the 
bequest of his father and elder brother.” 

This fifth edition has reduced the father’s 
noble to ninepence; and now the unchanged 
and unchangeable text of Mr. Prior reads :— 

“A part undoubtedly was his own, the bequest of 
his elder brother, and some portion [it] is believed 
came from William Burke.” 

It is curious, considering the changes that 
have come over this explanation, that the 
“undoubtedly” should maintain its place with 
the same modest assurance as before. We 
must further observe, that as Edmund Burke 
did not part with the little property at Clohir, 
bequeathed to him by his brother, for five-and- 
twenty years or more, we do not see how the 
bequest could have helped in this purchase of 
Gregories. As to the advance now assumed, or 
* believed ” to have been derived from William 
Burke, it would not, if admitted, solve the dif- 
ficulty ; for the money must have been repaid 
in 1769—the next year—when William, as 
heretofore shown [No. 1364], was ruined, and 
eventually forced to fly the country. 

There is, in fact, no end: to the mysteries in 
the life. of all the Burkes, which only become 
greater mysteries by the admissions and reve- 
lations of this fifth edition. We had read 
heretofore that Richard Burke possessed cer- 
tain property, and of “ magnitude,” in the 
West Indies :—a circumstance almost as extra- 
ordinary as the purchase of Gregories by Ed- 
mund. We knew, indeed, that when Monekton 
took the command of the expedition against 
Martinique in 1761, Burke’s friend, Macleane, 
embarked with him as a sort of secretary or 
contractor; and that it was-veporicd, on seem- 
ingly good authority, that Macleane contrived 
in a short time, and by questionable: means, to 
accumulate a large fortune; and that all he 
made, and: all he could raise.on credit, to the 
extent, it was-said, of two hundred thousand 
pounds, he invested in the purchase of lands in 
Grenada from the French inhabitants, who 
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were allowed by treaty to sell and withdraw. 
We knew that in 1769 Macleane and Richard 
and William Burke were ruined by gambling 
in India stock, and Monckton and Lord Verney 
and other of their friends then or soon after :— 
we knew there was a report that the Burkes’ 
friend, Garrick, lost about that time a large 
sum of money which he had been tempted to 
advance on mortgage of lands in some of the 
conquered colonies; and we had come to the 
conclusion that possibly Richard, by some sort 
of legal process, had been put into possession 
of some of these estates,—that by his personal 
presence he might save something for mort- 
gagees or joint speculators. Such vague and 
inconclusive speculations were forced on us by 
the no-information of the preceding editions 
of Mr. Prior’s work. Some light—there are 
lights that mislead—has now penetrated the 
ebscurity. Heretofore, we were simply told 
that— ‘In this year [1770], Mr. Richard 
Burke revisited Grenada’’; to which is now 
added, ‘‘and made a purchase of property 
in St. Vincents.” It seems strange that a man 
ruined in 1769 should be the purchaser of pro- 
perty, and Burke said, of “ magnitude,’’in 1770, 
—still more strange that he should revisit 
Grenada just when he had made his purchase 
in St. Vincents. So it was—at least, so we are 
sold. Strange that a biographer should, after 
sv many years, obtain this exact information— 
time and place—and no more. We wonder at 
the knowledge: — still more, at the want of 
knowledge. 

The Atheneum also ventured to ask for in- 
formation as to the relationship of the many 
Burkes found in immediate connexion with 
Edmund. Mr. Prior now, incidentally, touches 
en the subject. For the first time, he refers 
to the story told by the late President of 
the Academy, of his ‘‘ meeting,” as Mr. Prior 
reports it, “ with amonk named Burke, bearing 
some resemblance to Edmund.” This story, says 
Mr. Prior, if true,—this ‘‘some resemblance”’ 
“could be only accidental. None of the family 
or its earliest connexions knew any other than 
the three brothers.’”’ Here is an odd sort of 
non sequitur refutation. Mr. Prior must have 
been thinking of something else when he wrote 
it,—perhaps of what the President did say— 
which we take to be very different from what 
is above reported, although our authority is the 
same as that referred to by Mr. Prior. What 
Galt records is this:—that Mr. West, late in 
1763, or early in 1764, within a few months of 
his leaving Italy, met Edmund Burke at dinner 
at Dr. Markham’s.— 

“On being introduced to Burke, he was so much 
surprised by the resemblance which that gentleman 
bore to the chief of the Benedictine monks at Parma, 
that when he spoke he could scarcely persuade him- 
self he was not the same person. This resemblance 
was not accidental ; the Protestant orator was, in- 
deed, the brother of the monk. It always appeared 
to Mr. West that there was about Mr. Burke a 
degree of mystery, connected with his early life, 
which their long intercourse never tended to ex- 
plain.” 

—Mr. Prior’s “some resemblance” is, we sub- 
mit, a very diluted version of this story. 

The mystery about Burke’s early life, be it 
remembered, continued through life, and was 
prepared for even after death; for Burke, the 
last survivor of the family, must have collected, 
as far as possible, and destroyed, every letter. 
paper and deeument that couid help us to a 
conclusion. Of all the letters that passed be- 
tween father, mother, brothers and sister at 
that period, only one fragment, we believe, re- 
mains, and that was rescued, we are told, from 
an unsuspected depository—the lining of an old 
arm-chair. 

As, however, Mr. Prior has at last referred 





to this story, we ask on what authority he states 
that ‘none of the family or its earliest con- 
nexions knew any other than the three bro- 
thers”? Were any of the family or its earliest 
connexions living when this fifth edition was 
revised? Were any of them living when Mr. 
Prior was born? Mr. Prior, indeed, speaks 
of information obtained from Shackleton, 
Burke’s schoolfellow, with ‘‘whom frequent 
correspondence was maintained.” But surely 
there must be some mistake here—at least no 
such correspondence could have been main- 
tained by Mr. Prior, for Richard Shackleton 
died before Burke, in 1792. The best answer 
would have been the burial certificates of the 
children, fourteen or fifteen in all; and as we 
know the place of residence of the father, these 
might have been obtained without much diffi- 
culty. Mr. Prior knows the value of such evi- 
dence ;—he travels all the way to Castletown, 
diocese of Cloyne, to procure a copy of the 
baptismal register of Mrs. French, Burke’s 
sister: why not have stopped on his way at 
Dublin, and given us copies of the burial re- 
gisters of the brothers? Such certificates might 
help to prove many things. Mr. Prior knows 
that the assertions about the Benedictine bro- 
ther are quite consistent with contemporary 
assertions about the religion of the Burke 
family :—he knows that Burke’s mother was a 


Catholic,—his sister ‘‘ a rigid Roman Catholic,” | 
—that Dr. Nugent, whose daughter Burke | 
married, was a Catholic,—that it was formally | 


reported, over and over again, that Burke him- 
self had been a Roman Catholic, and on such 
authority that the Duke of Newcastle remon- 
strated against his appointment as secretary to 
Rockingham,—that Musgrave, who, so far from 
being an enemy, avowed a profound respect for 
the ‘‘ exalted moral and intellectual”’ character 
of Burke, believed it, and gave a circumstantial 
account of his conversion.— 

“Soon after he [Edmund Burke] went to the 
Temple to study the law, he married a daughter of 
Doctor Nugent, who had been bred at Douay in 
Flanders, and was a most bigoted Romanist. <A year 
after he had gone to the Temple, Mr. Griffith, who 
was at that time serving his apprenticeship to Mr. 
Burke’s father, informed me, that his master sent 
him to London, relative to some law business, and 
that Mr. Edmund Burke detained him many days 
longer than he had permission to remain there: that 
during his stay, he seemed much agitated in his mind, 
and that, when they were alone, he frequently intro- 
duced religion as a topick of conversation, and said, 
that he had strong reasons for thinking more favour- 
ably of the Romish persuasion than he formerly did. 


For these reasons, this gentleman assured me, he | 


verily believed, that he was become a convert to 
popery. Soon after this gentleman's return, Mr. 
Burke, senior, having heard a report that his son had 
really changed his religion, was much concerned at 
it; because he had entertained the most sanguine 
hopes that he would acquire great wealth and fame 
at the Irish bar, from practising at which Romanists 
were excluded by law. He therefore employed Mr. 
Bowen, his brother-in-law, who, as a linen-merchant, 
had a very extensive correspondence in London, to 
make strict enquiry about the conversion of his son. 
Some days after, Mr. Bowen entered his office, and 
in the presence of the gentleman who gave me this 
information, threw him a letter, saying, There, your 
son is most certainly become a Roman catholick. 
On reading the letter, Mr. Burke became furious, 
lamenting that the rising hope of his family. was 

lasted, and that the expence he had been at in his 
son's education was now thrown away.” 

Musgrave attributes this change to love for 
Miss Nugent. 

Now, no matter what the motive, such con- 
versions and reconversions are not so excep- 
tional as to excite especial wonder. Burke’s 
assumed conduct agrees exactly with the con- 
duct of Gibbon,—and all we desire is to know 
the truth. The anxious silence and suppressions 


of Burke,—the studied silence of the bio- 
graphers,—leave us at the mercy of the wildest 
speculator. There are some years of Burke’s 
life, at the very period referred to, about which 
we hear nothing, see nothing, know nothing, 
The biographers are as silent as Burke himself. 
We glean for ourselves indeed, from scattered 
paragraphs, what seemingly agrees with Mus- 
grave’s story, that Burke, though always de- 
signed for the law, entered of the Temple, and, 
receiving an allowance from his father while a 
student there, was never called to the Bar;— 
that his father was incensed against him, and 
stopped his allowance;—that though Burke 
wrote a very dutiful letter of regret, and though 
the father sent him 100/. on the publication of 
the ‘Essay on the Sublime,’ the father was only 
reconciled by the intercession of Mr. Agmond- 
isham Vesey, about a twelvemonth before he 
died ;—and that some time or other in this un- 
known period Burke did marry the daughter 
of Dr. Nugent. We know that Richard Shackle- 
ton, when that kind-hearted man volunteered 
his public defence of the character of Burke in 
the London newspapers,—Shackleton who had 
visited at Burke’s house and been visited in 
Ireland by Burke and his wife,—spoke of Mrs. 
Burke as “a genteel, well-bred woman of the 
| Roman faith,” who “has since conformed legally 
| to the Church of England.” Mr. Prior tells us 
that this was a mistake,—that the daughter of 
the bigoted Romanist was a Calvinist. Pos- 
sible, of course: but Burke did not say so. 
Burke, he tells us, wrote an angry letter to 
Shackleton,—strange that the letter is not pub- 
lished either by Mr. Prior or in the ‘ Memoir 
of Shackleton,’—‘‘ stating that his table and 
bed, hitherto sacred, had been for the first time 
wantonly forced before the public; his life or 
conduct required no defence; he was accus- 
tomed to libels daily and twice a day; and it 
was great imprudence or worse in others to 
notice such things, as he never descended to 
do so himself.” Hard and somewhat unfeeling 
this to his old schoolfellow and volunteer advo- 
cate; but here is no word about the mischievous 
mistake in calling Mrs. Burke a Roman Catho- 
lic. Surely Mr. Prior’s assertion cannot de- 
termine this question. Whether Burke had for 
a moment gone over to the Catholic Church, 
—whether Miss Nugent was at the time of her 
marriage a Catholic or a Calvinist,—might, 
perhaps, be shown by the marriage certificate; 
but the biographer neither produces it himself 
nor helps others to find it. Of this influential 
incident in Burke’s life Mr. Prior simply tells 
us that he was married at Bath, and leaves it 
to be inferred that it must have been in the 
year 1757 or 1758. Are we to understand that 
Mr. Prior does not know when they were 
: married,—that he has not taken the trouble to 
search the registers,—or that he has searched 
| and cannot find the record? If the latter, the 
' fact would be significant, and ought to have 
been recorded. 

Here, again, we are perplexed, as at starting, 
| to know how to distinguish between jest and 
earnest in this new edition. Mr. Prior tells us, 
or leaves us to infer, that he has seen no reason 
to change any of his opinions: yet we find—in 
this fifth edition—that the many pages in proof 
that Junius was an Irishman and Burke Junius 
—by far the best argued question throughout 
the work—are gone! It was all, we are now 
told, a mere speculative pleasantry, inserted to 
humour one of Mr. Burke’s “relatives.” Mr. 
Prior had no faith in his own argument! Is 
this fact or fiction? Is Mr. Prior in earnest 
now, or was he in earnest in the four preceding 
editions? Is it Mr. Prior that is speaking, or 
Mr. Puck? Fortunately, we are not called on 
to solve these riddles, Finding ourselves puz- 
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zled and perplexed, we shall end, as we began, 
with an acknowledgment that Prior’s ‘Life of 
Burke’ is the best we have,—and a word of 
regret that it is not better. The original work 
was the worse for the influence of the “ rela- 
tive’ referred to, and this fifth edition is all 
the worse for its pretension to sufficiency and 
consistency. 





Zhe United Provinces in 1672 and 1673—[ La 
République des Provinces Unies, §c.]. By 
W. J. Knoop. Translated into French by 
P. G. Booms. Paris, Miiller Fréres. 

Tue gallant defence of a nation assailed by in- 

vaders, is one of those episodes in which history 

assumes the charm and brightness of romance. 

It touches the best sympathies—it awakens the 

loftiest recollections—it enjoys the most en- 

during and the purest glory. Great acts of con- 
quest are not to be related without some prelude 
of apology, and the more widely they swept the 
world the more art is required to reconcile us 
to the devastations and the sorrows produced 
by them. In these enterprises of arms every 
triumph may have been a crime; but a people 
encircled by enemies, and resisting them on 
every side, infallibly wins victories over which 
all posterity exults, or suffers misfortunes which 
become the subjects of historical tragedy. Such 
have been the favourite passages in the records 
of states and empires since antiquity ;—such 
have been the feelings with which the mind has 
thrilled and kindled as it reviewed the heroic 
succession of Marathon—Salamis—the assault 
of Rome—the siege of Constantinople — the 
sallies of the Florentines—the defeat of the 

Spanish Armada—the struggle of the ,First 

French Republic—the mortal fight of Kosciusko 

—and the last defence of Rome and Venice; 

names and events, worn by repetition, yet 

always poetical, since they are associated with 
the efforts of courage against power. 

The Dutch have, in their history, two of these 
epic pages,—the war of liberty against Spain, 
and the war of defence against France,—and they 
are proud of them. Nor is theirs a silent, im- 
perturbable pride. We sometimes connect with 
Holland the idea of a phlegmatic population, 
immersed in pedantry at Leyden, or in trade at 
Amsterdam, or in dull industry about their 
swampy fields; but the Dutch are a people of 
some imagination, and almost excel the French 
in vanity. Their literature is characterized by 
exuberance of diction and freedom of ideas. 
They dwell on their national achievements with 
intense delight; they praise themselves with 
the zest of Delaware warriors; and, in their 
chronicles, heroes defile before us in extraordi- 
nary throngs. Long ago their world of letters 
was flattered by the thought that it contained a 
native Sappho, since they gave that appellation 
to their poetess Anna Vischer; and they re- 
count, in the same airy and florid strain, whole 
catalogues of generals, admirals, and statesmen, 
each—as an Arabian novelist or an Irish his- 
torian would say—more illustrious than the 
other. 

An historian relating to a people so familiar 
with the use of superlatives in self-laudation a 
narrative of real constancy and heroism could 
satisfy them with nothing less triumphal in its 
tone than one of the pzan songs of Pindar. 
The Dutch are accustomed to be told that 
they gain continually (journellement) over the 
brown and black savages of the Malay islands 
victories which stand in very close relation to 
the achievements of Cimon and Miltiades. 
What, then, had Major Knoop to do when he 
undertook to condense the story amplified by 
Sypestein and Debordes of the defence of Hol- 
land in 1672 and 1673, against Louis the Four- 
teenth and his league of allies? He had been 





regarded by his countrymen as one of their 
historical champions ever since he acquired 
his first reputation by an angry and dashing 
attack on Capt. Siborne, who, in his opinion, 
depreciates the share which the army of the 
Netherlands took in the war of 1815. He was 
now, therefore, under a sort of compulsion to 
deal largely in panegyric, and he had a proper 
occasion for doing this; but he chose, we think, 
the wrong method when he disparaged the most 
distinguished prowess of the invader, and sought, 
by odious comparisons, to revive an obsolete 
bitterness between the British and Dutch nations. 

In the story of those two memorable years, 
names glorious to Holland occur as frequently 
as on the flag of one of her oldest regiments. 
It was a short, but an exciting, period. There 
were the signal, the alarm—the consultation— 
the gathering—the arming—the error of the 
earlier movements—the resistance—the waver- 
ing conflict—the nation hard pressed and rising 
under every stroke — the eloquence of sol- 
diers firing the troops and the people to 
action, and the last and desperate resolve to 
destroy their country rather than surrender it. 
One of the greatest kings of France, and 
one of the greatest kings of England, with 
Turenne, Condé, De Vauban, De Ruyter, De 
Witt and Luxembourg are associated with the 
struggle; and had Major Knoop depicted its 
incidents more as an artist and less as a critic, 
his talents would have enabled him to produce 
an effective and dramatic series of tableaux. 
It was unnecessary to heighten his eulogies of 
William the Third by trying to prove that his 
defence of Holland against Louis the Fourteenth 
infinitely surpassed the defence of Greece against 
Darius and Xerxes. The French monarch, it 
is true, has been egregiously flattered; his pas- 
sage of the Rhine, which Napoleon, perhaps 
not quite impartially, described as a military 
operation of the fourth order, has been compared 
with the most splendid feats on record,—but it 
is no part of an Siahecinn'’s task to indulge in the 
repartee of extravagance. Our Dutch major of 
infantry laughs at the hyperbole of calling the 
Rhine the king of European rivers; but is it 
less or more absurd to degrade it into the 
“rivulet of an idyl”? Major Knoop’s sar- 
casm cuts both ways. He is disparaging Louis 
and praising William; but, while the glory of 
the former dwindles when he is described fight- 
ing his way over a petty stream, is the science 
of the latter exalted by showing that he selected 
as his main line of defence a rill only fit to 
add its murmurs to the music of a pastoral 
poem? 

The Major in his fragmentary but suggestive 
narrative eulogizes Vauban; but had he studied 
the great master ofattack and defence, he would 
have been more cautious in ‘advancing by 
parallels.” It may be permissible to misrepre- 
sent the size of a river; but it is fit that writers 
should be checked when, by ignorant —,, 
sons, they imply charges of wholesale and in- 
discriminate murder. For example, the Duke 
of Alba left a reputation stained with the blood 
of that massacre by which he cut off the inhabit- 
ants of Haarlem; the ravages of the Palatinate 
are among the notorious atrocities of modern 
history; and the caves of Dara furnish a com- 
panion sketch to the horrors enacted at the 
siege of Brescia: but was not the list complete 
without including in it the British generals who 
cut down the mulberry-trees at Cabul? It is 
one thing to say that there were wanton ravages 
committed in Afghanistan, and another, and a 
totally different thing, to compare them with 
the bloodshed which glutted the sword of the 
ferocious Duke of Alba. If Major Knoop had 
only desired to multiply the associates in cruelty 
of Marshal Luxembourg, his historical studies 
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might surely have suggested the names of 
Vilaming and Valckenier. It was unfortunate 
that these topics were introduced into a book 
avowedly designed only to prove to the people 
of Holland that they have, within their own 
borders, resources of defence and securities for 
liberty which, if they are true to themselves, 
may always be assailed in vain. Major Knoop 
has arranged in contrast the forces opposed to 
each other in the celebrated war of 1672 and 
1673. The French, besides their allies of Cologne 
and Munster, had, he says, 100,000 men under 
arms, already rich in trophies, with an ambitious 
and brilliant prince at their head, a chivalrous 
nobility in their ranks, and the great Condé 
and Turenne among their leaders. The Dutch 
at first had no allies, though afterwards joined 
by Spaniards and Germans; but they had a 
superior fleet at sea, which Tromp had armed 
with discipline, which Blake had piqued into 
emulation, and which Ruyter now commanded. 
Their land forces, however, composed of 60,000 
troops, were ill organized and poor. No spirit 
remained in the government,—a statement which 
Major Knoop enforces by relating an anecdote. 
During the early part of the war, he says, the 
immediate reduction of Dutch strongholds by 
the enemy had become so common, that it was 
supposed a natural result for a fortress to sur- 
render after a certain duration of siege. When, 
therefore, the governor of Coeverden sent to de- 
mand additional provisions, on account of his 
supplies being only sufficient for a few days, 
his government coolly replied, that it was quite 
unnecessary to send him any more, as the 
French sieges rarely lasted so long, and the 
place would probably be captured before all the 
beef was eaten ! 

In fact, during many weeks the invasion 
rolled steadily on, until Amsterdam itself was 
threatened. Then the Dutchrose. Winter, which 
as with rampafts of ice guards the Russian em- 
pire, endangered Holland, for it froze pathways 
over the floods with which the people had covered 
their gardens, their fields and their roads, to 
check the enemy’s advance. All hearts swelled 
as the peril increased; and they resolved to 
open new sluices to bury their land under water, 
and fly to found a new state in Asia rather than 
sacrifice their independence. 

This magnificent contest Major Knoop de- 
scribes in vigorous language; though he fails 
to draw pictures, His translator has rendered 
the narrative in an animated style, so that the 
book, which is very small, has much intrinsic 
attraction in addition to its interest as a speci- 
men of military studies on the Dutch mold. 








Heliondé ; or, Adventures in the Sun. Chapman 
& Hall. 

Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life; or, 
Neptune’s Light as Great as Ours. By T. C. 
Simon. Bosworth. 


Farquhar, in his dedication of ‘The Recruiting 
Officer,’ says, ‘‘ My play came out on the third 
night of D’Urfey’s, who brought down a huge 
flight of frightful birds upon me. . . With these 
three I engaged his whole empire, which I 
think was as great a wonder as any in the Sun.”’ 
These words are unintelligible to most modern 
readers; but they refer to a celebrated, lumber- 
ing opera of D'Urfey’s, which was played a few 
nights, some century and a half ago, and which 
did not realize half as much money as was 
thrown away on its “getting up.” The title of 
this piece was, ‘Wonders in the Sun; or, the 
Kingdom of the Birds.’ In it the author affects 
to describe, as the author of ‘ Heliondé’ does in 
his book, the manners of the solar inhabitants ; 
and in doing so, D'Urfey has condescended to 
borrow from Brome’s ‘ Antipodes’ without ac- 
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knowledging his obligation. Wenotice these facts 
beeause of all the visionary voyagers who have 
preceded the author of ‘Heliondé’ to the 
bright residence of which he discourses so 
pleasantly, the names of D’Urfey and of Brome 
take foremost rank. 

It is not true, although so great a man as 
Bessel has declared it to be so, that ‘‘those who 
imagine inhabitants in the moon and planets 
suppose them, in spite of all their pretensions, 
as like to men as one egg is to another.” The 
author of this voyage to the Sun, who writes 
thus in his Preface, might have cited to the con- 
trary the assertion of Neocles of Crotona. That 
sage maintained that the lady matrons in the 
moon were given to lay eggs, and that the male 
children hatched from them grew to fifteen 
times the stature and the strength of common 
humanity. But Neocles was wise only after 
the fashion noticed by Congreve, who remarks 
that “ pure wisdom is nothing but pretending 
to know and believe more than we really do. 
You read of but one wise man, and all that he 
knew was, that he knew nothing.” 

Our author agreeably conveys to his readers 
a considerable amount of information touching 
traditionary ideas connected with the “ fountain 
of light.” He has overlooked the Indian tradi- 
tion mentioned by Purchas, that the existing 
luminary (of Purchas’s time) is the fifth that has 
oceupied the brilliant position in which it 
shines. The first sun perished by water, the 
second by a fall from the heavens, the third by 
fire,—and at each of these catastrophes the 
whole human race perished also. When the 
fourth was destroyed by a tempest of air and 
wind, mankind was metamorphosed into apes ; 
but with the creation of the fifth there appeared 
upon earth a new human couple, whose office it 
was to teach to the generation rising about them 
the principles of the happy dwellers who so- 
journed in theSun. If we are to judge of those 
principles by the conduct of the descendants of 
this fifth pair of progenitors, they must have 
been something like those which influenced 
Capt. Bluffe, who exclaims, in the old comedy, 
‘“‘D—n your morals! I must revenge the 
affront done to my honour.” 

In ‘ Heliondé’ all, however, is couleur de rose. 
The people of the Sun are spotless, though the 
Sun itself is not so. The author takes us there 
picturesquely,—not so easy a matter to achieve 
after Mr. Landor’s description of the famous 
journey to the ‘“ Fountain of Arethusa.”’ Like 
the last-named book, ‘ Heliondé’ has a moral in 
it, and a purpose. We will not say what the 
moral is, but if it do not prevent people from 
going to sleep on damp grass it has been enun- 
ciated to very little purpose. As to the object 
of the book, it consists chiefly in this, that while 
we are astounded with the wonders told us in 
the text, we are informed in foot-notes that 
these wonders are familiar to us here upon 
earth, and only unheeded because they are fa- 
miliar. Nevertheless, there are some things in 
the Sun which we can never expect, however 
earnestly we may desire it, to see common 
with us here below. For instance :— 


“The class of men answering to those we term 
‘cabmen, cads, conductors, and omnibus-drivers,’ 
were highly educated and refined gentlemen, and 
they drove you wherever you desired for a polite 
speech or agreeable sentiment. The manner of 
hiring a public vehicle was in this wise. When you 
required a conveyance, you descended from the 
broadway or terrace appropriated to the pro- 
menaders, down to the roadway, the exclusive 
domain of Jehu. When here, you walked a little 
way on, and up drives a cab, and the gentleman who 
propels it, reverentially bows, and expresses a hope 
that-you are not fatigued. To this you reply you 
feel-« little so, but you beg that he will not give 
himself any concern on your account. Upon»which, 








with alacrity he dismounts from his seat, opens the 
door of his vehicle, and earnestly presses you to 
honour his: carriage with your presence. You here 
demur a little, but in the most courtier-like terms, till 
you observe that you are likely to give the gentleman 
cause for sorrow if his offer be longer refused, where- 
upon you yield gracefully to the reiterated courtesy, 
and enter the carriage, intimating that on no ac- 
count will you permit him to drive you further than 
a portion of your journey. Benign smiles are his 
only response, and he sets you down at your jour- 
ney’s end, however great the distance. When you 
alight, you give utterance to some charming little 
aphorism, which is the only guerdon our Chester- 
field expects, and in return he utters some exquisite 
line of poetry, and with mutual good wishes and 
amicable gestures, you separate, satisfied and charmed 
with each other. Cabbie drives off delighted with 
the urbanity of his ‘ fare,’ and ‘ fare’ enters his domi- 
cile, only regretting his short acquaintance with 
‘ cabbie.” 

Is not thisa case wherein to say O sic utinam? 
We may observe here, that although the author 
has shown much originality and much fertility of 
imagination in his details, the idea of making a 
fair speech pass as current coin is not a new 
one. The tailor Vertigo, in ‘The Maid in the 
Mill,’ asks for no other payment than expres- 
sions of love in return for his handiwork : 

Good faith, the least thought in my heart; your love, 
gentlemen ; 

Your love ’s enough forme. Money! hang money. 

Let me preserve your love. 

If in the Sun, as described in ‘ Heliondé,’ there 
be many wonders common to Earth, the latter 
has one which the Sun cannot boast of.— 

“We were now ascending a flight of stairs com- 

posed of sapphires exquisitely engraved, and my 
friend, taking me by the arm, led me into a chamber 
of vast extent, which proved to be neither more nor 
less than a library ; but. what struck me as most 
strange were a number of machines beneath different 
openings in the roof, apparently of a most com- 
plicated description. Before I inquired the mean- 
ing of this, I took down one of the volumes, and 
opening it, I was puzzled to make out the cha- 
racters, Alfitedon here informed me that authors 
had no occasion to employ manual labour in their 
publications, for they had only to repeat their ideas 
aloud, and the vibrations of the air, differing accord- 
ing to the words used, set in motion a very delicate 
machinery which stamped indelibly the language 
expressed. Copies could afterwards be taken in any 
number. These machines, however, refused to per- 
form their office when the author's ideas were either 
obscure, illogical, old, or erroneous. This criticism 
by machinery served to keep down the weeds of 
literature; and when an author found a blank upon 
the tablet, he usually relinquished that particular 
train of thought, and either mended it or took to an- 
other. The critics were thus saved a vast amount of 
labour, and the literature of the Sun was neces- 
sarily exceedingly choice.” 
—But the literary public in the Sun must also 
necessarily possess but a spiritless weekly record 
of literary progress. Where all is perfect the 
critic loses his calling,—and the public has an 
enjoyment the less. 

The author touches more upon solar litera- 
ture than solarlaw. He does not appear to have 
met with many lawyers during his sojourn, and 
was only significantly smiled at when he: in- 
quired after those highly-principled beings. 
But there could be no vocation for them in 
such a state of society as is described in 
‘ Heliondé’; neither do we meet with what ought 
not to be found in this less favoured planet, 
namely, an ultra-pious publisher who defrauds 
his authors; and laughs at them over his wine 
for allowing themselves to be defrauded. But we 
turn for another extract to a pleasanter subject 
than either law or literature, the subject of love 
—as it is in the Sun.— 

“When one young couple mutually fall in love, 
truly and fondly, their personal beauty increases to 
a degreewhich is apparent.to every one, and the 
more it is visible, the more:certain is everybody. that 





their affection for one another is sincere..— And 
then they marry ?°—‘ Yes.’—-‘ How wonderful is 
this.’ * What, that they should marry ?°—‘ No, 
Alfitedon; but that love should increase loveliness.’ 
—‘Noftatall. With us it isa sentiment that enno- 
bles, refines, and elevates the character, and our 
inward faculties exhibit themselves in external forms 
of harmony.’—‘ Does their beauty diminish. after 
marriage ?°— Again I perceived a wicked twinkle in 
Alitedon’s eyes, as-he answered: ‘ No; except from 
the natural decay of age.’—‘ Then young married 
people are handsomer than single ?’ —‘ Certainly; 
why should they not be? From this, there is a 
prospective inducement to enter into wedlock; were 
the single people the most beautiful, present temp- 
tation might lead to ulterior unhappiness.’-—‘ When 
is the culminating point of their beauty ?°—‘ At the 
culminating point of attachment.’ ” 


But we must leave the traveller to the Sun 
without touching on the details of the story 
connected with his narrative, and with a word 
of commendation for the fancy displayed in his 
book. We turn, then, to a more serious subject. 

The second volume noticed above is a calm, 
sensible, and able examination of that celebrated 
essay which, under the name of ‘ The Plurality 
of Worlds,’ professed to establish, among other 
things, the alleged and unwelcome facts that 
the moral agent, Man, could not subsist upon 
any planet of any system, except on that which 
is the third in order outwards from the Sun of 
each system; and that the rest of the universe 
is a universe of brutes, and ‘such brutes!” 
The author examines upon what grounds— 
upon what merely astronomical grounds—the 
writer alluded to denies that the stellar planets 
are opaque bodies; and he in the same way ex- 
amines various other assertions or suggestions 
laid down by the father of the brute hypothesis. 
Mr. Simon concludes, from analogy, that the 
eight known planets of our system are inhabited, 
and also that the stars have opaque planetary 
systems resembling our own. ‘The line taken 
by Mr. Simon is the proper one, because the 
author of the ‘Plurality’ not only asserted 
that there was, most probably, no moral govern- 
ment in any other world of our system except 
this, but he maintained ‘‘that analogy, in this 
case, however strong, was to be considered of 
no weight at all, upon the plea that there was 
either too little or too much heat and light in 
the other planets for moral agents—that things 
are a great deal too heavy in one of them, and 
that some are composed wholly of water :—that 
he should have done this without that thorough 
investigation of the facts which we have here 
shown to have been omitted on his part, cannot 
fail to surprise even his greatest admirers, and 
must long remain a monument of the ‘bold- 
ness,’ the ‘ guessing’ and the levity with which 
learning unhappily—it must be unconsciously 
—has too often arraigned the providence of 
our Great Architect.” This will serve to indi- 
cate the purpose, method and conclusions of a 
work which is written in a spirit of calm but 


| earnest philosophy, and a perusal of which will 


gratify all who are equally earnest in the cause 
of truth. 





——ESE=_= 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer; with 
a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. Francis 
Procter, M.A. (Cambridge, Macmillan. & Co.)— 
Mr. Hardwick's ‘ History of the Church during the 
Middle Ages,’—the first ofa series of ‘‘ Cambrid 
Theological Manuals,” which we noticed in the 
Atheneum, No. 1378, p. 367,—is now appropriately 
followed by a history of the Prayer-Book. The 
theme is a good one; and itis treated by the author 
generally in a fair spirit. Passages oceasionall 
occur which are over-laudatory, and others‘whi 
are needlessly sharp and prejudiced in reference to 
the Puritans; but these:are faults which it:seems 
almost impossible for men of. the:author’s profes+ 
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sion to.aveid. “The spirit: which has -generally 
pervaded the clergy when dealing with the Prayer- 
Book is aptly illustrated by a-circumstance:in'the 
history of the book itself. ‘When the new Liturgy 
was in:process of settlement, shortly after the 
accession of Elizabeth, the question arose— In 
what part of the chureh should the service be read ? 
The second Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth 
gave a distinct and reasonable answer—‘‘ In such 
place asthe people may best hear,”—not neces- 
sarily where the mass had been aceustomed to be 
said,:in which the people were for the most part 
spectators, but where they might best hear that in 
which they were called upon to.bear a part. But 
this did not suit what is called the ‘ moderation” 
of the:men who were in power at Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion. ‘Their object was to frame a service, which 
although substantially different, should look as 
much like the old service as possible. The Ed- 
wardian direction was therefore laid aside, and 
that which now stands before the Prayer-Book 
put in its. place :—Hear, or not hear, the service 
was to be read ‘‘in the accustomed place.” In 
many other matters relating to this subject, what 
has been ‘‘ accustomed” is the rule. Considerations 
of what is reasonable are seldom thought of, and 
still more seldom encouraged. A spirit of undue 
deference to the ‘‘accustomed,” however objec- 
tionable in many respects, is sure to produce curious 
and valuable books, because antiquity is ransacked 
to furnish authorities even for the merest trifle. 
The book before us is of that class. It isa résumé 
of all that has been done in the way of investiga- 
tion in reference to the Prayer-Book. We admire 
the author’s diligence, and bear willing testi- 
mony to the extent and accuracy of his reading. 
The works of Palmer, Cardwell, Clay, Maskell, and 
Lathbury, in our time,—and those of Comber, 
Sparrow, and Wheatly in the last century, with 
the older authorities upon which they were built, 
—have all been used most diligently; and the 
result is a well-considered compilation fully bearing 
The author writes clearly,—his 
authorities are carefully stated, —the origin of 
every part of the Prayer-Book has been diligently 
investigated,—and there are few questions er facts 
connected with it which are not either sufficiently 
explained, or so referred to that persons interested 
may work out the truth for themselves. We 
should have preferred throughout a tone of greater 
freedom in judgment ; but, with that exception, 
the volume is most satisfactory. 

The History of the Chartist Movement, from the 
Commencement to the Present Time. By R. S. 
Gammage. (Holyoake.)—The climax of this 
history has now been reached. Mr. mmage 
describes the ‘‘monster petition,” the Welsh riots, 
and the Monmouthshire trials. It-was at this part 
of the narrative that a display of temper was 
necessary, and we are not disappointed at the 
writer’s manner of dealing with incidents which 
provoked so much passion and so much contro- 
versy. Mr. Gammage presents neither a violent 
nor a partial statement; and we notice that his 
political inquiries have forced him to reject and to 
reprove many of the plans and acts of the ‘‘ Char- 
tist” leaders in 1839. 

Flax and Hemp: their Culture and Manipula- 
tion. By E. S. Delamer. (Routledge & Co.)— 
We have here another attempt to persuade our 
agriculturists to undertake the raising of flax and 
hemp in large quantities. At present, the writer 
complains, they are regarded—when grown at all 
—as curiosities rather than as legitimate crops. 
The climate and the soil of Great Britain and 
Ireland are, however, favourable to their culture ; 
—the necessary processes may be easily learnt,— 
the required machinery is'at hand,—and nothing 
but apathy or ignorance can retard the “ restora- 
tion” of textile plants to an important place in 
the husbandry of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Delamer'’s treatise, compiled from various sources, 
is the most complete that has been published in 
a cheap form. Its utility is enhanced ‘by illus- 
trations of the flax plant, at different stages of 
its growth, and of the implements best adapted 
to be of service in its cultivation. ‘Mr. Delamer 
evidently writes with a full knowledge of the 
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Charade Dramas for the Drawing-Room. By 
Anne:Bowman. (Routledge: & Co.)—We trust 
that Miss Bowman’s “ young: friends,” who. may 
take parts in these dramas, will not learn to believe 
that ladies, baronets, and: captains.in general are 
wont to speak in the style here ascribed to them. 
Christmas mummers may play fantastic tricks, but 
the soliloquies and dialogues of Miss Bowman’s 
heroes and heroines are too unnatural even for the 
little brief romance of a Christmas gathering. 

The Task: a Poem. By William Cowper. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster. (Nisbet. & Co.)— 
There was a time when Annuals.and “Trash-Art” 
threatened to effect irreparable injury. We 
have survived the crisis, and the handsome volume 
before us might be cited as one of the proofs of the 
fact. Mr. Foster’s illustrations are masterly 
translations of the poet,.and the magic of: the 
artist’s hand is to the full as potent as that of 
the poet’s pen. As the reader breathes the morn- 
ing air, hears the whispers of the foliage, listens 
to the rippling brook, and enjoys half-a-hundred 
other delights, through Cowper's words—so, with 
a glance at Mr. Foster's illustrations, does he find 
himself deep embowered in leafy shades, loitering 
by the stile, walking in trim gardens, measuring 
the wide heath, or meeting the labouring wain in 
heavy road and narrow lane,—and with an air of 
exquisite reality about all. It was the maxim 
of De Boufflers, that he who would please every- 
body must possess an incalculable amount of art. 
In a better sense than was meant by De Boufflers 
has Mr. Foster this desirable possession, for. we 
cannot conceive of any one looking on these illus- 
trations of ‘The Task’ without delight. 

The Sorrows of the Streets. By M. A. S. Barber. 
(Nisbet.) — A little collection of stories and 
sketches, designed to stimulate charity. The 
writer seems to have a personal acquaintance with 
the characters as well as the scenes he describes, 
and his well-meant.appeal will probably touch the 
sympathies of many who are indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of the poor, because they fail to realize a 
knowledge of their condition. It were well, how- 
ever, if a plea for the houseless wanderers of Lon- 
don could be indited in a style more applicable to 
the social conditions under which we live. It 
would also be wise on the part of Mr. Barber to 
leave Vishnu and Siva out of the question. Is it 
not possible to reform the wicked, and to cherish 
the desolate in our own land, without malignant 
allusions to the certain doom of innumerable mil- 
lions of the human race ? 

Early Christianity in Arabia: a Historical 
Essay. By T. Wright. (Quaritch.)—In this his- 
torical essay we have the result of Mr. Wright’s 
early studies in Oriental literature and in those 
obscure records which bear on the state of the 
East at a period anterior to Mohammed's con- 
quest. Through the glimmerings of tradition we 
discern in that province of the Arabian peninsula 
called the Happy, an active people, who lived in 
luxury on their abounding plains. Pastures and 
plantations, naturally rich, afforded them sub- 
sistence; they laboured only for their own plea- 
sure,—they amassed the stores of an imperial 
opulence,—they were sumptuous without effemi- 
nacy, and spoiled their splendours by no cor- 
ruption. Scholars and poets were their favoured 
guests. Such was the picture of Yemen, with 
its Saban inhabitants, which the ancients pos- 
sessed ; but the country passed through many 
changes, and a far different scene was opened to 
the sight of conquering Islam when the last of the 
independent chiefs ruled and died. Mr. Wright 
has diligently collected materials for a view of the 
peninsula, under its early Christian aspects, and 
has, with some scholarship, compared the testi- 
mony of writers in Europe and Asia. His book 
is little more than a fragment and a study; but it 
is meritorious as an example of-careful research 
and honest criticism. We have much respect for 
any earnest endeavours to throw light on the 
politics and on the: social and intellectual history 
of such distant periods, and of races which, like 
the Arabian, have been wholly changed or totally 
destroyed. 

Poland: its History, Constitution, Interature, 
Manners, Customs. By Count V. Krasinski. ‘Part I. 


(Chapman & Hall.)—A work on Poland is. well 
timed, just now. Count, Krasinski is right. when 
he observes that, in England, the - politicians 
of the spelling-book.have a certain numberof 
phrases in their mouths, which they suppose ito 
present a summary of Polish history. A country 
vexed by anarchy, and wasted by misrule,-—a 
nation which enjoyed, without deserving, high 
gifts of fortune, and lost. them. through its own 
perversity,—a state whose miseries could only be 
ended by the interposition of its neighbours,—such 
|is the short record contained in vulgar tradition. 
The object of Count Krasinski’s book is. two-fold : 
—to show that the past of Poland was not shame- 
ful, and that her future is not destroyed. As.far 
as he has yet written he displays the spirit of an 
historian, and brings his countrymen to judgment 
freely; but, with no disposition to convert history 
into. advocacy, he lays open the annals of a brave, 
free and liberal people, exhibiting in their rasher 
prowess that indomitable courage which is the 
soul of patriotism, and which, in their prostration, 
forbids them, like. the Roman and the Venetian, 
to despair of their commonwealth. 

A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra, byG. 
Ainsworth, B.A., and J. Yeats, is derived in a 
great measure from Continental sources. It com- 
prises all the subjects usually discussed in works 
on algebra, without exhibiting any marked im- 
provement in the methods employed. On the 
contrary, those here given are sometimes inferior 
to what we have been accustomed to see in Eng- 
lish works. This remark is especially applicable 
to the mode of demonstrating the Binomial theorem, 
which is sadly cumbrous.—The Science of Arith- 
metic: a Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning 
and Computation, with very Numerous Exercises, 
by James Cornwell, Ph.D., and Joshua G. Fitch, 
M.A., is better in aim than in execution. We 
quite approve of the attempt to make arithmetic 
more of a science than is frequently the case in 
school. books, but we wish the task had fallen into 
more competent hands. There is a want of preci- 
sion and finish in the mathematical phraseology ; 
but a much more lamentable display of ignorance 
in the classical derivations. Greek words are used 
which are not to be found in any Greek writer, 
lexicon, or grammar. We are surprised to find 
persons with such titles appended to their names 
capable of these blunders. It would have been 
far better to have made-no reference to the Greek 
than to teach error. 

We have to record the appearance of another 
little volume belonging to ‘‘ Gleig’s School Series.” 
It is from the prolific pen of Mr. Tate, and treats 
of Mechanics and the Steam Engine in a popular 
but satisfactory manner. The matter contained in 
Rules for the Gender of Latin Nouns, and the 
Perfects and Supines of Verbs, by the Rev. H. 
Haines, M.A., may be found in any good Latin 
grammar, and was not worth publishing in a 
separate form. The Treatise on Practical Mathe- 
matics in Messrs. Chambers’s ‘‘ Educational 
Course,” which has just reached another edition, 
is a most comprehensive and useful work, com- 
prising logarithms, trigonometry, mensuration, 
gauging, levelling, land surveying, navigation, 
&c., all well explained. 

The compiler of Mistakes of Daily Occurrence in 
Speaking, Writing, and Pronunviation goes, at 
least, to the point. We hope, however, thatina 
little volume particularly ‘intended for the use of 
those who have received what is generally consi- 
dered a fair education,” the warning not to employ 
sucha phrase as ‘‘ Whose are these here books?” is 
superfluous. ‘‘Court-of-arms” instead of ‘‘coat- 
of-arms” is..not, we should think, a mistake of 
“daily occurrence.”—Conversation : a Lecture, by 
F. Trench, is a pleasant and sensible discourse, not 
only didactic, but suggestive. —While dealing with 
formal recommendations for the benefit of persons 
willing to take counsel as to the conduct of life, 
we must give a word of peculiar praise to Mr. 
W. H. Grey’s Few Remarks on the Importance of 
keeping Correct A ts of Household Expenditure. 
It is compact, pithy, and full of wholesome advice. 
Mr. Grey points out clearly the social evil of which 
he complains, and. brings some good reasoning’to 
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times like these.”—Relating to topics of pees | 
interest we have the Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe’s | 
Address to the House of Peers On the Militia Bill, 
and on the Effects of Past Legislation on the Present 





It is not a slight tribute of justice to that noble- 
minded and distinguished traveller, Dr. Barth— 
who, we fear, is now no more—to premise that the 
Chadda Expedition has fully confirmed the import- 


War. His view, as he quaintly sums it up, is, | ance of his discoveries in 1851, which led to the 
that England must “forbid the banns between | despatch of the Pleiad; and it is interesting at the 
great attempts and small preparations,”—in other | present juncture to quote the identical words, in 


words, that our military establishments ought to | 
be made more powerful. For the sake of historical 
good faith, however, he would do well to revise | 
his statement, that “the parsimony” of the | 
“‘ people” has caused the sufferings of our army in | 
the Crimea.—The Society of Friends have met | 
with a vigorous answer to their ‘‘ Appeal” in How | 
the Society of Friends provokes War. The writer | 
is civil to his antagonists while he informs them, | 
as a Turk would put it, that they are the fathers | 
of ignorance, strife, and confusion.—Neck-and-neck 
with Mr. Morell, Count Krasinski carries on his 
warfare against Russia and Russian ideas, summing 
up his views in a Coup-d' (il sur Etat Actuel de 
VEurope. He is neither so fearless nor so liberal 
as Mr. Morell; but his criticism of the Czar, as 
an arbiter in the affairs of Europe, is rapid, 
pointed, and convincing. He defends the Turkish 
empire, and advises that the Western Powers 
should excite fanaticism, revolution, and all other 
inflammatory elements, within the realms of the 
Emperor Nicholas.—We need only mention the 
titles of such publications as the following :—Mr. 
J. H. Ridley’s Losses at Sea: their Causes and 
Means of Prevention,—O’Byrne’s Monthly Navy 
Tist,—Mr. Tidd Pratt’s Suggestions for the Esta- 





which he announced at the time his discovery in 
the official despatch addressed to the British 
Government :—‘‘ The most important day, how- 
ever, in all my African journeys was the 18th of 
June [1851], when we reached the River Benueh, 
at a point called Taépe, where it is joined by 
the River Faro. Since leaving Europe, I had 
not seen so large and imposing a river. The 
Benueh, or ‘Mother of Waters,’ which is by far 
the larger one of the two, is half a mile broad and 





| 9} feet deep in the channel where we crossed it.” | 


&e. &e. | 
This discovery was considered by all competent | 
persons as one of great importance; and the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris gave Dr. Barth their | 
large medal on account of that discovery. Being | 
struck by the immense advantages that might | 
accrue by following up this discovery, I first sug- 
gested the idea of the despatch of a steam-boat to 
ascend the Chadda-Benueh [see Athen. No. 1309], | 
as it was my humble opinion that this river would | 
‘eventually form the natural and most important | 
line from the west for spreading commerce and | 
civilization into the very heart of Inner Africa, and | 





fuel, in the iron canoes, and not stowing it in 
the bunkers, 

Fourth, To passing all the water used for cook- 
ing and drinking through the boiler of the Ex- 
pedition,—scraping decks instead of washing them, 
—using Sir Wm. Burnett's solution of zinc freely, 
—and pumping out the bilge-water daily. 

And last,—though not least,—To keeping up 
the spirits of the men by music, &c. &c. 

“* Here then, at last, the problem is solved, and 
Central Africa can be explored in safety by Euro- 
peans, through her natural channels, at a cost of a 
few thousand pounds per annum.” Thus writes 
Mr. Macgregor Laird,—a gentleman who has so 
large a share in the success of this Expedition and 
in all previous efforts to navigate those African 
rivers, for it will be remembered that he personally 
took part in the first Expedition that ascended the 
Kowara (in 1832), and has ever since continued 
earnestly to promote that object. 

To Dr. William Balfour Baikie, R.N., too much 
credit cannot be given, as to his energy and talents 
—displayed under trying circumstances—the sue- 
cess of the Expedition is greatly to be attributed. 

It is much to be regretted that the Expedition 
has not met with Dr. Barth or Dr. Vogel, nor 
brought any news of them beyond what is already 
known. Dr. Baikie heard of them, and showed 
the natives their likenesses, contained in the work 
published by me last year, when they recognized 
Dr. Vogel. Probably, by not taking the direct 


| extinguishing the slave trade by extending Euro- | route to Yola, but a circuitous one, in order to 
| pean influence to the sources of the slave supply.” | traverse unexplored regions, and to add to the 


blishment of Friendly Societies,—Instructions in| This suggestion was adopted; and the Chadda 
Book-keeping for Friendly Societies, issued from the | Expedition determined upon and sanctioned by 
Official Registrar's department,—and The Poultry- | Her Majesty’s Government. 

keeper’s Pocket Almanack.—Mr. William Fothergill | The Pleiad left England in the latter end of May 
Cooke has produced a pamphlet entitled Zhe Elec- | last under the most favourable auspices [see Athen. 
tric Telegraph: Was it Invented by Professor | Nos. 1387, 1388, and 1389], and reached Fernando 
Wheatstone?, We may spare ourselves the trouble | Po on the 28th of June. Here she was to receive 
of examining his statement, because in the last | an augmentation to her force in the person of Mr. 
paragraph we find a question, with a reply: “Did | Consul Becroft as Commander; but owing to the 
he (Professor Wheatstone) invent the Electric | lamented death of thisexperienced African traveller, 
Telegraph? The award answers, No! and my| Dr. W. B. Baikie, R.N., was appointed as the 
forthcoming volume will show that the answer is | temporary leader of the Expedition,—and subse- 
not given on insufficient grounds!” This pamphlet, | quently assumed the entire charge, when, in the 
then, is the preface to a volume. We are sorry | beginning of the voyage, the sailing-master, in 




















EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Ir affords no small gratification to announce that, 
after five years’ unceasing and determined efforts, 
the grand attempt for discovering and laying open 


that Mr. Cooke has thought proper to write in a | consequence of incapacity and apathy, was dis- 
tone so angry as to seem malevolent. | placed. 
beginning of July,—ascended the Chadda 250 miles 
Ahn’s (Dr.) French Reader, English Notes, First Course, 22. 6d. cl, 7 % . ; fetal 
\lford’s (Rev. H.) Greek Testament, Vol. 2, 2nd edit. 8vo, 248. cl, | above Allen . and Oldfield 8 fur thest point, and 
jarrow's Summer Tour in Central Europe, 1853-4, 12mo, 1s, 6d. | reached to within about 50 miles of the confluence 
e’s (Rev. C. otographic Pleasures, cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. gilt. aa o . 
Bellenger’s Modern French Conversations, 22nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. of the Benueh and Faro, the furthest ever reached 
pelt Sileorehy of Zeint Stock Banking, 2nd edit. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. | by a European vessel on an African river. Thus, 
jack’s New Map of Europe, 18s. case. . 
= ‘Beard, by Beter the Friar. square, 14 6d. gwd. ” ” it has been proved that the Chadda and Benueh are 
Surghersh ; or, Pleasures of a Country Life, illust. post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; ‘ sori : a 
Canton’s (E.) Surgical and Pathological Observations, 8vo.7s.cl. | one and the oe Sg and that this river is _—_ 
Constable's. For. Mise... Gregorovius's Wanderings in Corsica, 7s. gable up to Yola, the capital of Adamaua, visited 
Jornelius Nepos, with Notes, by H. Young, 12mo. 1s. bds. (Weale.) | },,, ° = 42 
De Porquet’s French Spelling: Book, 17th edit. 12mo. 2%. éd.cl, | bY Dr. Barth. The longitude of the positions 
De Perquets pe ie Beading-Book, 84th edit. 28 6d.cl. | assigned by the latter to that region is upwards 
Sgan’s (C.) Laws of Bills of Sale, 12mo. 3s. bds, 4 
forbes ( Dr. ) Tour of Mont Blane and Monte Rosa, fe. 80, 58, cl. | Of one degree too far to the east, which corresponds 
‘orbes’s (Bishop) Commentary on the Litany, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. | wit : 7, . 
jays (J.) Memoir on Indolent Ulcers, post Svo. 38. 6d. cl. | with the difference found by Dr. V ogel in the 
Godfrey's (Rev. N. S.) Conflict and Triumph, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. countries round Lake Tsad. 
ioe ae of the British Th eg ag ggg Og | The river was in high flood and plenty of water 
reat and G ill ted in Six Sket 12mo. 38, 6d. ¢ ” ? 
Hall's Soldiers and Sailors in Veace as in War, 12mo. 3a, cl. | and the goodwill and friendship of the natives were 
: ny. Money ? 6th’ | universally secured. On the 7th of November last 
Toecktanrs (d,s Ghaees Bock. crows Sve. 3s Of cL. wa | the Pleiad had returned to Fernando Po. 
Morton's Handbook of Aristocracy, Peerage, &c., 5a. cl. But the most important point, and which marks 
. Cl. 
Mayhew’s Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher, 2nd edit. 6s. cl. | 
Miiffling’s Missions to Constantinople & Petersburgh, 1829, 30, 4s. 6d. | that very little sickness was experienced and—what 
aguey’s (Kev. C,) Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Nicholson & Rowbotham’s Practical System of Sipe, Teh edit. 58. | was lost, white or black,—thus proving the possi- 
ol. 2,’ 48. 6d. cl. fer 4 ; ? : : 
Paton’s (A.) Bulgarian, Turk, and German, 12mo. 5s. cl. | bility of leading a party of Europeans into the in- 
Pirret’s (D.) Ethics of the Sabbath, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Poole’s (Rev. G. A.) History of England, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 78. 6d.cl.| in safety. The party was a mixed one, some of 
Salvator Rosa’s Life and Times, by Lady Morgan, new edit. 3s. 6d. | the whites had never been in a tropical climate, the 
secret History ofa Household, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. : c 
Strange’s (Sir R.) and Lumisden’s Memoirs, by Dennistoun,2v, 212, | himself included. Altogether the party numbered 
Wilson’s(A. 8.) Unity of Matter, cr. 8vo. 38. cl. swd. sixty-six including Kroomen and native inter 
, « # 
twice as long as the great Expedition of 1842, 
which ended in so fearful a loss of life. It must 
be interesting to learn that the safety of the 


The Pleiad steamed up the Niger Delta in the 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Harvey's Whatshall I do with my Money ? 6th ease. 28. cl. swd. 
Be Divaine’s (Dr:) Teeth and Life, crows Svo. 6. o) |; a new era in African geographical discoveries, is, 
Massey's (G.) Ballad of Babe Christabel, 5th edit. 12mo. 5a. cl. | has never occurred before—that not a single life 
f — § 
Orr’s Circle of Sciences, * Organic Nature, Vol 
alan © (ir: Deven: Anes of & Chrmtian 6 Tate, line, Se. cl. terior by these rivers and bringing them back again 
Roberts’s (Rev. T.) God and his Works, cr. 8vo. 58. cl 
3chacht (Dr.) On the Microscope, by F. Currey, ga ya 68. cl. majority had never been in Africa—Dr. Baikie 
preters, and they were 118 days in the river,— 
members of the Chadda Expedition is attributed— 





Inner Africa, known as the ‘‘ Expedition to Central 
Africa,” has been crowned with a fresh success— 
more important than all previous ones—by the 
return of the exploring steamer Pleiad, after a 





most successful voyage up the River Chadda, 


First, To having entered the river at the proper 
season, viz., on the rising water. 

Second, To having induced all the Europeans to 
take quinine daily. 





Third, To carrying the green wood, used for 


amount of his researches, the latter traveller was 
delayed, and thus prevented meeting the Chadda 
Expedition. May God grant his safe return !—for 
the great devotion and zeal in their mission, which 
caused them cheerfully to sacrifice everything, life 
itself, for the accomplishment of their objects, have 
been the sole cause of the death of his unfortunate 
predecessors. But, however deplorable a loss their 
untimely end has been to their own country and 
to England, it must be gratifying to both to reflect 
that the reputation and credit gained by Horne- 
mann, Burckhardt, Schomburgk, Leichhardt, and 
other German gentlemen who have had the honour 
of being employed in the English service, have 
been amply sustained by the three German tra- 
vellers in Central Africa. 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, 





LADY BLESSINGTON. 


I hear that Dr. Madden has published Lady 
Blessington’s Correspondence. Severe illness has 
prevented my looking into it, so that I am ignorant 
what parts of my letters it may contain. Permission 
was asked of me by one of the family to make a 
selection of them, under a promise that it should 
be done sparingly and discreetly; and I entertain 
no doubt that such has been the case. My letters 
have always been of such a nature, and intention- 
ally, that any publisher must be ruined who should 
undertake the printing. There may, however, be 
a few sentences, here and there, not uninteresting 
to my correspondent. The hope of rendering a 
trifling service to a member of Lady Blessington’s 
family was my sole motive for compliance. I will 
now state my first acquaintance with her Ladyship. 
Residing in the Palazzo Medici at Florence, the 
quinsey, my annual visitant for fifty seasons, con- 
fined me to my room. At that time my old friend 
Francis Hare, who had been at Pisa on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Blessington, said at breakfast that 
he must return instantly to Florence. Lord and 
Lady B. joked with him on so sudden a move, and 
insisted on knowing the true reason for it. When 
he mentioned my name and my sickness, Lord 
Blessington said, ‘‘ You don’t mean Walter 
Landor!” ‘The very man,” replied Hare. His 
Lordship rang the bell, and ordered horses to 
be put instantly to his carriage. He had 
gone to Pisa for his health, and had rented 
a house on a term of six months, of which 
only four had expired. The next morning my 
servant entered my inner drawing-room, where I 
was lying on a sofa, and announced Lord Bles- 
sington. I said I knew no such person. He 
immediately entered, and said, ‘‘Come, come, 
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Landor! I never thought you would refuse to see 
an old friend. If you don’t know Blessington, you 
may remember Mountjoy.” Twenty years before, 
when Lord Mountjoy was under the tuition of Dr. 
Randolph, he was always at the parties of Lady 
Belmore, at whose house I visited, more particular] 
when there were few besides her own family. I 
should not have remembered Lord Mountjoy. In 
those days he was somewhat fat for so young a 
man; he had now become emaciated. In a few 
days he brought his lady ‘‘ to see me and make me 
well again.” They remained at Florence all that 
year, and nearly all the next. In the spring, and 
until the end of autumn, I went every evening 
from my villa and spent it in their society. Among 
the celebrities I met there was Pocrio, and, for 
several weeks, the Count di Camaldoli, who had 
been Prime Minister of Naples, the Duke de 
Richelieu too, and D’Orsay’s sister, the Duchess 
de Guiche, beside a few of the distinguished 
Florentines. When I returned to England, soon 
after Lord Blessington’s death, my first visit was 
to the Countess. Never was man treated with more 
cordiality. Her parties contained more of remark- 
able personages than ever were assembled in any 
other house, excepting perhaps Madame de Stiiel’s. 
In the month of the Coronation more men illus- 
trious in rank, in genius, and in science, met at 
Gore House, either at dinner or after, than ever 
were assembled in any palace. . Enough has been 
said vitupatory about the mistress of that mansion. 
I disbelieve in the tales of her last friendship: an 
earlier one affords more cause for admiration than 
for censure. She had been attached to a very 
handsome man, whose habit of gaming ended, as 
it often does end, and always should, in utter ruin 
and expatriation. She resolved to follow him. At 
that time she resided at Brighton. Lord Bles- 
sington was also there, and heard of her distress. 
He had seen enough of her to love her ardently : 
but instead of making any proposal to her, he 
wrote a request to know whether ‘a thousand 
pounds or two” could bring back her friend in 
safety. She answered as only a generous heart can 
answer one equally generous, and wrote imme- 
diately to the person concerned. He replied that 
he was ruined beyond redemption, and never could 
return to England, nor stand between her and 
fortune. Lord Blessington, on receiving this in- 
telligence, called on her. The exile received from 
her one hundred pounds quarterly until his death. 
She made an ample allowance to her father and her 
brother, and brought his children to live with her. 
Lord Blessington told me that he offered her an 
addition of a thousand pounds to her jointure of 
three, and could not prevail on her to accept the 
addition. Virtuous ladies! instead of censuring 
her faults, attempt to imitate her virtues. Believe 
that, if any excess may be run into, the excess of 
tenderness is quite as pardonable as that of malig- 
nity and rancour. WALTER SavacE LaNnpor. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


From a published note, addressed, by Mr. 
Thackeray, to the Associate Societies of the Edin- 
burgh University, we learn that the Author of 
‘Vanity Fair’ declines to be nominated as Pre- 
sident to succeed Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

A Liverpool Correspondent says :—‘‘ It would, 
so far as respects this community, so closely in- 
terested in the question, tend greatly to strengthen 
the effect of the arguments advanced in the letter 
of the Astronomer Royal, published in your im- 
pression of the 3rd instant, if that gentleman 
could be induced so far to depart from the anony- 
mous form in which the evidence of his corre- 
spondents is there given, as to negative the pre- 
valent impression, that the communications given 
under the letter B. are from the adjuster of the 
compasses of the unfortunate Tayleur, the intro- 
duction of whose testimony might, without im- 
pugning his ‘ skill and intelligence,’ be considered 
under the circumstances of the controversy as open 
to some objection.” 

A Correspondent says :— 

_ ** Thornbury, Feb. 5. 

I can testify to the fact, that the ‘pair of stanzas’ 
quoted in the Atheneum from Dr. Madden’s ‘ Life of 
the Countess of Blessington’ were sent by Lord Byron 





to Mr. Davenport; and admit that they are not to be 
found ‘ in Byron’s collected published works’; but in case 
it should be assumed that they now appear for the first 
time, I beg to apprise you that a fac-simile of the original 
poem was given in Arliss’s Pocket Magazine (which Mr. 
Davenport edited) in 1824. Mr. Davenport was a scholar, 
a writer of elegant verse, and remarkable alike for his lite- 
rary ability and his peculiar habits. His death, which 
happened in January, 1852, at the age of 75, from an over- 
dose of opium, which it was his custom to use when writing, 
and the state of his house, are evidences of his eccentricity. 
About 4 o’clock on a Sunday morning, low groans were 
heard from Brunswick Cottage, Park-street, Camberwell : 
and the front parlour being broken into, he was found 
lying in the passage nearly dead, with a bottle which had 
contained laudanum in his hand. A surgeon was sent for ; 
a few minutes after whose arrival he expired. His rooms were 
found to be literally crammed with books, manuscripts, 
pictures, ancient coins, and antiques of various kinds. He 
had lived in Brunswick Cottage more than eleven years, 
during which time he had steadily declined the profane in- 
terference of broom or flannel. Books, beds, and furniture 
were rapidly decaying, and dust was undisputed monarch 
of all. The windows of the house (of which Mr. D. was 
the freeholder) were all broken, and the whole place wore 
a most dilapidated appearance. I believe that the list of 
Mr. D; port’s works ( pilations and other) would be 
startling. He was editor of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ in I fear 
to say how many volumes, and dare not guess whither they 
have gone. He wrote Histories of America and India ; con- 
tributed, in 1825, to the Edinburgh Pocket Library, ‘ The 
Common-place Book of Epigrams,’ an admirable collection, 
including many spirited essays of his own; and was busy 
for the booksellers to the day of his death. More than one 
popular living author first fluttered his maiden pen in the 
pages of Arliss, under the editorship of Mr. Davenport.— 
lam, &e. “J. W. DacBy.” 

Next week will be sold Mr. Bernal’s choice col- 
lection of prints, comprising English and Foreign 
portraits, from the time of Queen Mary to James 
the Second ; a curious series of portraits relating 
to Henry the Fourth; historical and topographical 
prints, ina fine state, many of them proofs ; speci- 
mens of the works of F. Hogenberg, Drevet, De 
Leu, Hollar, Gaultier, Faithorne, Nanteuil, Log- 
gan, Edelinck, Smith ; a few old German masters; 
a selection of the works of Hogarth ; fine proofs 
to Cook’s Voyages ; a few choice views in Switzer- 
land, and some modern portraits. 

“In your last number of the Atheneum,” says a 
Correspondent, writing on the subject of ‘ More- 
dun,’ ‘‘ you insert a letter from E. de Saint-Maurice 
Cabany, regarding a romance called ‘ Moredun,’ 
supposed of Sir Walter Scott’s composition, along 
with other papers and letters. Now, as to the 
authenticity of these manuscripts, I feel myself 
in a position to judge, with some degree of confi- 
dence, from having been so intimate a friend and 
contemporary of Sir Walter Scott during the whole 
period of his literary life, in habits of constant in- 
tercourse with him, personal, or by correspondence 
when absent,—a correspondence which only closed 
with his inability to write, from the attack of the 
malady which speedily terminated his life. The 
last letter of that series in my possession being, I 
have reason to believe, the last he was ever able 
to write. To me, of course, the handwriting, habits 
of study, and literary labours of Sir Walter are 
quite familiar, as he rarely withheld from my know- 
ledge the subjects on which he was from time to 
time engaged. It was not his habit to resort to 
dictation in preparing his works; but of those of 
which the authorship was for a time withheld from 
the public, he had his manuscript copied for the 
press by a young man, Mr. Huntley Gordon 
(whether yet in life I cannot say), or by Mr. Laid- 
law (some time since dead). He was not in the 
habit of using the signature of ‘‘ W.S.”, but gene- 
rally either W. Scott, or Walter Scott. 

“Tan, &e., J AMES SKENE.” 

**98, Beaumont-street, Oxford, Feb. 13.” 

A Correspondent writes in explanation of the 
authorship of the book called ‘Tit for Tat,’ and 
which claims to be ‘‘ By a Lady from New Or- 
leans.” The work, it would seem, is not American ; 
and, in justice to America, we gladly give a place 
to the explanation.—‘‘ I send you,” says our Cor- 

ndent, ‘‘the book ‘Tit for Tat,’ which was 
noticed in the Atheneum under the idea that it 
was in reality written by an American Lady. As 
I doubted the truth of this I made inquiries, and 
I send herewith a letter from Mr. Moran, chief 
clerk of the U.S. Legation, to Mr. , one of 
the attachés. This establishes the fact that the 
work is English. I believe that there is no doubt 
as to the true author ; that it is written by one 
——, formerly confined in Charleston gaol, and 











who on his release wrote several abolition works 
here. He was the individual alluded to in the 
‘Peabody Correspondence,’ as having published 
the false report of the proceedings :— 

“Dear ——,—I will send everything that may come to- 
day for you. There is nothing here now. I told Mr. 
Buchanan of your illness, and he will not expect you to-day. 
Inever was connected with ‘ Tit for Tat.’ Beeton asked 
me to write so much of it as would secure an American 
copyright, which I declined to do, and there ended the 
matter. He told me the work was English; and the vesy 
fact of his speaking to me about writing a chapter or two 
so as to secure the exclusive right to publish it in the United 
States, is a proof that it is not American. I have no objec- 
tion whatever to my name being used for this statement. 
I told Mr. Beeton, at the time, I would not have anything 
to do with a work designed to be abusive of England.—I 
am, &c. “* B. Mogan.” 
—The names omitted in the above are known to 
ourselves ; and we frankly confess that in our own 
minds there remains no doubt that this disreputable 
book is of English origin. 


A discovery, which, perhaps, will prove an im- 
portant one to the German literature of the six- 
teenth century, has recently been made in the 
“* Raths-archiv” (Record Office of the Senate), at 
Zwickau, in Saxony, where Dr. Herzog, quite 
unexpectedly, found thirteen manuscript folios, all 
of them containing poems of old Hans Sachs, the 
cobbler poet of Nuremburg. A close investigation 
has led to the knowledge, that these thirteen folios 
are the remainder of a series of thirty-four volumes, 
forming a complete collection of all the works of 
Hans Sachs (the unprinted ones included), and 
compiled by order, and for the private use, of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Meistersiinger” himself. The MS., 
though not an autograph of Hans Sachs, is yet 
full of corrections by his own hand. 


By paragraphs translated from the German into 
the French papers, we learn that the Rhine 
Land has got a new ruin—the stately Abbey of 
Laach (we are glad to add not the Church) having 
been the other day destroyed by fire. For many 
years past, the monastic fabric, though in perfect 
repair, has been uninhabited ; and thus it may be 
that the destruction wrought may give that strange 
secluded pile, hard by the volcanic lake, and soli- 
tary in the midst of its rich orchards, a picturesque 
beauty greater than that which it possessed in its 
completeness. But there were already strange and 
striking ruins enough in the Lower Eifel—Schloss 
Ollbriick, on its commanding knoll, for instance ; 
and not far from the river, such romantic speci- 
mens as exist at Heisterbach and the Werner’s 
Kapelle at Bacharach ; and the most moon-struck 
or moody of tourists could hardly desire another 
added to his list,— above all, by so rude and mean 
a process as the doings of some private incendiary, 
to whom the destruction of the ‘pile in question is 
ascribed. 

“In the Museo Borbonico of Naples,” writes a 
Correspondent, who has just returned from Italy, 
‘‘and in the celebrated chamber which contains 
the engraved gems—gold and jewelry—found at 
Pompeii, I observed a lens of greenish glass, double 
convex, and of about 3 in. diameter. This, the 
custode informed me, upon inquiry, had been dis- 
covered within the last week or two in the new 
excavations at Pompeii (the street in which stands 
the house of the musicians). A slight flakiness of 
surface—the general manifestation of decay in 
glass—is remarkable on this, I believe, unique 
relic of antiquity. One would be, perhaps, in- 
clined to suppose its use that of a burning glass 
rather than of an optical instrument. It is very 
lenticular in section ; and I am not aware that any 
notices of optic glasses have come down to us in - 
classic literature.—Some most interesting anti- 
quarian discoveries were made during my stay in 
Sicily, under the direction of Signor Cavalari, 
then of Palermo, and now of Milan (a member of 
our Royal Institute of Architects).—At Syracuse, 
an ancient submarine aqueduct, dating from the 
Greek period, has been explored and cleared. It 
connects, by means of a channel under the bed of 
the Porto Grande, the fountain of Arethusa, in 
Ortigia, with the long water-course on the heights 
of Epipoli, which runs from the back of the theatre 
on those superb hills. The submarine gallery is 
tunnelled out at a depth of 25 feet below the sea 
level, and runs for the distance of about a mile in 
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this position, with dimensions some 6 ft: wide by 
12 ft. high.—Thames tunnels, we shall begin to 
confess,.are not an original inspiration of the nine- 
teenth century ;—a somewhat similar discovery 
has taken place at Girgenti.—At Taormina, a per- 
fect terra-cotta antique repetition of the Laocoon, 
rather-less than life size, has been disinterred from 
the ruins of thé Theatre ; where, also, an arrange- 
ment.of passages. and saloons beneath the scene, 
for the use of the chorus, has been cleared,: which 
will probably throw some light upon the different 
mode of Thespianizing among the Greeks and 
Romans.” 

Dr. Rae writes :— 

*€13, Salisbury Street, Strand, Feb. 12. 

* Observing in your journal of the 10th inst, some state- 
ments entitled ‘An additional gleam of light on the pro- 
bable fate of the Franklin Expedition,’ would you have the 


kindness to give insertion to the following remarks on the | 


subject. 
is said to have been obtained was certainly one of my best 
men on the reeent Arctic Expedition. He is, however, not | 
an Esquimaux, but a Cree Indian, named Thomas Mistegan 
(erroneously called Mastitukwin), who had never lived | 
among the Esquimaux until he accompanied me to the | 
Arctic Sea, nor could he speak or understand a syllable of | 
the Esquimaux language until he, as well as my other men, 
picked up a few words during the month or two we were 
with the natives of Repulse Bay. Our winter station at 
Repulse Bay was exactly on the Arctic Circle, and conse- 
juently we had not, as represented, ‘six weeks’ constant | 
night,’ for refraction raised the sun at noon quite above the | 
horizon, even on the 22nd of December, and on this—the | 
shortest day—there were three hours’ good daylight. My 
northern journey commenced on the last day of March, 1854, 
and occupied us fifty-six days, and not ‘ thirty-seven days,’ 
as stated. We were never ‘one hundred miles,’ nor even 
one mile ‘ beyond the region inhabited by the Esquimaux,’ 
although, for a very good reason (the scarcity of deer, &c.), 
none of these people were seen at or near our extreme point 
at the season of the year we were there. That one or two | 
of Sir John Franklin’s men may still be alive, is probably a 
theory: of the reverend gentleman who communicates the 
information. That ‘Sir John Franklin's watch, all in 
pieces,’. was found is more than I yet know. How the 
Esquimaux, or Thomas Mistegan, the Cree could distin- 
guish it, without any particular marks, from the fragments 
of six or eight other watches, all obtained at the same 
time, is a question which I shall leave the Rev. T. 
Hurlbert and his informant to decide. The statement 
that ‘there was plenty of wood among tlie natives,’ 
and that ‘the ship was a god-send’ to them, is equally 
incorrect with the previous portion of this report. Among 
some dozen or so of sledges, 1 saw three, or at most 

four, of wood. The wood in these was old and worn; and | 
the Esquimaux distinctly told me that it had been obtained 

from a vessel many years ago, and pointed out the place on | 
the chart in Prince-Regent’s Inlet, agreeing very closely | 
with the position of Sir John Ross’s vessel, abandoned, I | 
think, in 1832 or 1833. Two of the sledges were made of 

the jawbones of whales, and all the others were formed of 

musk-ox skins, folded up in the form of sledge runners, and 

frozen together by an application of mud and water. To this | 
last mode of forming sledges the natives never resort, unless | 
driven thereto by a very great scarcity of wood, because as | 
soon as the sun acquires power in the spring, the skins thaw 

and become so soft and pliable as to be unfit for use. The | 
Esquimaux were from the same cause—scarcity of wood— 

equally ill provided with canoes, not having above half as 

many in proportion to the number of the party as they had | 
when I wintered at Repulse Bay in 1846-7. One or two of 

their spear-handles and bows were made of oak and ash, | 
which appeared fresh and new; probably portions of the | 
oars and gun-wales of the boat found where the dead | 
men were seen. Indeed, wood was so highly prized by | 
the natives, that a piece of stick about 5 feet long and 
14 inch: diameter was as highly valued by them as 
a dagger or large knife, which most certainly would not 
have been the case had the Esquimaux obtained pos- 
session of one or even a portion of one of Franklin’s 
ships. It is said that, ‘Sir John Franklin was found dead 
with his blanket over him and his gun by his side.’ This 
is as difficult a question to decide as that of the identity of 
the fragments of Sir John’s watch. The Esquimaux ac- 
counts, to me, were plain and simple. They said, ‘that 
there was no old man with the party of “ whites” when 
seen alive,—that the leader, or apparent leader (for the 
natives could only judge by seeing one person walking 
unincumbered, whilst the others were dragging the sledges 
and boat), was a tall, stout man, taller than myself, and, 
consequently, about six feet high.’ They also remarked, 
that they thought one of the dead bodies found was that 
of an officer (chief), as he had a telescope strapped over 
his shoulder, and had his double-barrelled gun lying under 
him. I shall leave your readers to judge how much reliance 
can be placed on the report of Mistegan, whom I, at the 
same time, exonerate from the imputation of having wil- 
fully misstated facts. The Rey. Mr. Hurlbert has evidently 
‘jumped’ at conclusions, which any statement that could 
have been made by Mistegan would scarcely warrant his 
arriving at.—I am, &c., Joun Ras.” 


There is.terrible. work. going on in New York 
between..Mrs. A. S. Stephens and Mrs, H..M. 
Stephens. Both have written stories : the first, 
‘Fashion:and Famine’ (with which this journal 
has. dealt) ; the second, ‘ Hagar the Martyr’; : and 
Mrs. .A..is:accused of wishing, besides wearing her 








affinity, in all respects, to one previously and fugitively 


sary and uncalled for on the part of Messrs. Bunce & Bro- 


of MANUFAOTUKES connected with ARCHITECTURE is 


wear the wreath of bays which belongs to' Mrs. H., 
the parent of ‘Hagar.’ The. battle is fought out 
very comically.in Norton's. Literary Gazette, where 
Messrs. Fetridge & Co. inform the public: that— 
“Messrs. Bunce & Brothers, of New York, have recently, 
and for manifestly selfish and mercenary ends, set up a very 
stupid assumption, and are now, in a seeming spirit of most 
virtuous indignation, doing all in their power to knock it 
down. The assumption is, that the authoress of ‘ Fashion 
and Famine’—Mrs. Ann S, Stephens—has been reputed to 
be the authoress of ‘Hagar the Martyr.’ Now, we. have 
given Bunce & Brothers no reason whatever for assuming 
any conclusion of the sort; and in looking over the nume- 
rous favourable notices of ‘ Hagar the Martyr,’ which have 
appeared in the public prints, we can find no authority on 
which to base such an apprehension. * * But, supposing 
the public should confound the names of the two ladies, it 
is not therefore at all uncertain that’ Mrs. Ann S. Stephens 
would be highly complimented by the mistake. Nay, it is 
absolutely reasonable that she will, or ought to be ; for, if 
we mistake not, the book published by Bunce & Brothers, 
under the title of ‘Fashion and Famine,’ has a singular 





| 
The person from whom this ‘additional gleam’ | 


| known as ‘ Prisons and Palaces; or, Sequel to the Straw- 
berry Girl.’ Mrs. Stephens—that is, Mrs. H. Marion Ste- 
phens—is no collator, but the authoress of. an entirely 
original work, and in this respect would not likely, by par- 
ties interested, be wilfully placed on the level of a mere 
compiler and patcher-up of old and exploded materials. It 
is, therefore, under these cir it: entirely 





thers to notify the public that Mrs. H. Marion. Stephens is 
not the authoress of ‘ Fashion and Famine.’” 

—This spirited defence of Mrs. H.—this murderous 
attack of Mrs. A.—remind us so strongly of similar 
extravagances in Mr. Poole’s ‘ Little Pedlington,’ 
as to make us ask whether they are original in- 
spirations, or adaptations from that farcical novel, 
employed to serve the purposes of advertisement ? 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, is open daily, from en till Five. Admission 1s.; Cata- 
logue 6d, GEURGE NICOL, Secretary. 


The ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and COLLECTION 


NOW OPEN, from 9 till 4, at_the Galleries of the Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mat! East.—Admission, One 
Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence.—And in the EVENING (except 
on Saturday) from 7 till 10. Admission, Sixpence. 
WILL CLOSE February 24, and all objects exhibited must be 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 7 Hon. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. 


removed on the 26th, 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this SUCIETY is NOW OPEN at the Rooms 
of the Society of Water-Colour Painters, Pal Mali East, in the 
Morning from 10 to 5; in the Evening from 7 to 10.—Admission, 
Morning, ls. ; Evening, 6d. Catalogues, 6d. 





Will shortly close. 

COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admission, 1s.— The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till half-past Four. Museum of Sculpture, Conser- 
vatories, Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. 
Music from Two till half-past Four, and during the Evening. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
—Additional Pictures. The Battle of Inkermann, and Great 
Storm in the Black Sea—The Cavalry Charge at Balaklava, 
Battle of the Alma, Pictorial Map of Sebastopol, &c., are also ex- 
hibited in the Diorama, illustrating events of the war.—The 
a by Mr. Stocqueler. Daily at 3 and 8.—Admission, 1s., 2s,, 
and 33, 


ASH WEDNESDAY —LOVE’S LENTEN ENTERTAIN: 
MENTS.—Upper Hall, Regent Gallery, 69, Quadrant, Regent 
Street, completely refitted for the occasion, with New Entrance, 
New Stage, New Cloak-rooms, &. Every Evening at 8, except 
Saturday ; Saturday, at 3.— Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, Mr. 
LOVE, will present his NEW EN ERTAIN MENT, with appro- 
priate mutative t and ap t ts throughout, called 

THE LONDON SEASON,’ and other entertainments. Ash 
Wednesday and following Friday, a LECTURE on the OCCULT 
POWERS of the VOICE; followed by the entertainment called 
LOVE IN ALL SHAPES; with LOVE’S LABOUR LOST.—On 
Saturday at 3, Love in all Shapes, with other entertainments.— 
Pianoforte, Miss Julia Warman.—Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 
la—Tickets at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; 
ee Music Depdt, 19, Poultry ; and at the Rooms, between 12 
and 3. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. — Feb. 12. — Rear- Admiral 
Beechey in thechair.—Mr. F.S. Day and Dr. R. B. 
Grinrod: were elected Fellows.—Admiral Smyth, 
Mr. Osborne Smith, and Mr. T. H. Brooking were 
appointed Auditors for the year.—The Chairman 
directed the attention of the meeting to the illus- 
trations by Dr. Baikie and Dr. May of the Chadda 
and country adjoining; to the drawings of Mr. 
M‘Gregor Laird’s serew-steamer; the Pleiad, which 
had so successfully ascended that river; to the map 
by Mr. Anderson, showing his route.in South 
Africa; to some specimens of the gold: manufacture 
of Timbuctoo, exhibited by.Mr. Renshaw; and: to 
several maps by Mr..Arrowsmith, to accompany 
the forthcoming volume of the Society’s Journal.— 





ewni auregle.as. authoress of that: precious :tale, to 


The papers..read, were :—‘ On,.the Sourees of -the 


Purus, a great Tributary on the Amazon,’ by‘Mr, 
Clement. R.:'Markham.—‘ Report on the Arrival 
of the Chadda Expedition under Dr. Baikie, R.N,’; 
communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. “The 


miles of new river examined, and the identity of 
the Chadda and Binue established. ‘ 2. The -navi- 
gability of the river:during the rainy season ascer- 
tained. 3. Several new tribes discovered, ’ the 
friendly disposition of the-natives proved, and ‘the 
resources of the countries inquired into. 4.  Posi- 
tions of former charts corrected, and new places 
laid down from numerous astronomical observa- 
tions. 5. Materials for a complete chart ofthe rivers 
have been collected, and also for a map of the sur- 
rounding regions. 6. Much information has been 
gathered concerning the various countries visited, 
and the periods of rise and fall of the rivers accu- 
rately noted. 7. The general desire of the natives 
to open trade and to receive instruction has been 
ascertained. 8. The existence and extent of 
slavery have been examined. 9. A favourable 
report can be made of the climate, as little sickness 
showed itself, and not a single life was lost. ''The 
Pleiad entered from the sea on the 12th of July, and, 
visiting, among other places, Abé and Iddé, 
reached the confluence on the 4th of August, and 
on the 18th, the town of Dagbo the furthest point 
of Allen and Oldfield in 1833. After this’ the 
principal countries reached were Mitshi, Kororofa, 
and some Filéta provinces, and also a very bar- 
barous race, named Bdibai. The expedition com- 
menced the descent on the 30th of September, 
with a falling river, and arrived again at Fernando 
Po, on the 7th of November, after an absence of 
four months, of which 118 days were spent in the 
Kwéora and Chadda.—‘ Accounts from the Central 
African Mission,’ by Dr. Vogel; communicated by 
the Earl of Clarendon. From Dr. Vogel's paper 
it was understood that while Dr. Barth was to have 
started from Timbuctoo to proceed vid Sokatu, to 
meet Dr. Baikie and the Chadda Expedition, Dr. 
Vogel, with the Sappers and Miners, was to have 
proceeded from Kuka in the month of June for 
the same purpose. 

SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 8.—Viscount 
Mahon, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Leighton 
was elected a Fellow, and the Marquis Campana 
and the Cavaliere Canina were elected Foreign 
Members.—Mr. G. Scharf, junior, read a paper 
‘On some of the Sculptured Ornaments of a 
Temple or Group of Buildings at Bath, discovered 
on the site of the present Pump-room in the year 
1790.’ He bestowed particular attention upon the 
celebrated head considered by many to represent 
Medusa, which formed the centre of one of the 
pediments of the building. The head is placed in 
the middle of a large shield, supported by two 
flying figures of Victory ; whose feet rested ona 
globe, as shown by a fragment still preserved of the 
right-hand figure; enough also remains of the left- 
hand figure to show that they were provided with 
large spreading wings, and that the folds of. dra- 
pery were very much better arranged and executed 
than the published representations of these frag- 
ments would seem to indicate. He laid some 
stress upon the importance of not making the faults 
of the decadence period appear worse when copied 
for publication : it misleads almost as seriously as 
when a tolerable specimen of Art is flattered into 
perfection by the engraver. Mr. Scharf described 
the so-called Medusa head as a fleshy round male 
face, with long curling hair, full beard, and mous- 
taches arranged in a generally radiating fashion to 
accord with the circular space round it, and of 
which the face was the exact centre; among the 
hair snakes appeared protruding, and two large 
bird’s-wings sprang—not from the temples or fore- 
head, as in other known instances—but from 
directly behind the ears which partially appeared 
among the full flowing locks of hair. All previous 
illustrators, both those who believed it to represent 
Medusa, and those who declared it to symbolize 
the sun, recognized the existence of the moustache 
which they generally designated by the term whis- 
kers: those of the former opinion expressed a belief 
that the.sculptor had, inorder to make the 
Gorgon’s head-more terrible, added whiskers to the 








general results of the Expedition are :—1.'250 © 
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countenance; others sought by reference to an en- 
graving in Montfaucon, where Medusa was repre- 
sented with moustaches and four wings, two from 
her temples, and two, reversed, issuing from her 
jaw-bones, to establish their position. On referring 
to the plate quoted from Montfaucon, Mr. Scharf 
recognized the representation of a bronze acerra or 
incense-box, that has since become one of the orna- 
ments of the Museum Disney-anum. At one end 
of the box is a head of Medusa ; but in the original 
no trace of wings or moustaches are to be found ; 
they were purely the invention of the old French 
engraver. 

EntomoLocicat, — Feb. 5. —J. Curtis, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Among the donations 
was one by Herr Pretsch, of Vienna, of a speci- 
men of the silken fabric made by the caterpillars 
of Saturnia spini, accompanied by figures of the 
insect in its different stages of growth, and a state- 
ment of the means used to procure the fabric.— 
The President appointed as his Vice-Presidents, 
J. O. Westwood, Esq., E. Newman, Esq., and H. 
T. Stainton, Esq., and delivered an inaugural 
address, which was ordered to be printed in the 
Proceedings. —Brigadier Hearsey exhibited a large 
number of insects just received from Sylhet; in- 
cluding many Lepidoptera and Coleoptera of rarity 
and some novelties.—Mr. Stevens exhibited three 
perfect specimens of the rare beetle Cheirotonus 
Macleayii, from India.—Mr., Stainton exhibited a 
bunch of the galls formed by Cynips quercus- 
péiolt, gathered from an oak near Exeter, and 
read an extract from a letter of the correspondent 
who sent them, confirming Mr. Stainton’s former 
statement respecting the abundance of this kind 
of gall in Devonshire last year, and giving some 
interesting particulars of their mode of growth.— 
Mr. Westwood read, from the Journal of the 
Asiatie Society of Bengal, an account of the Indian 
method of preparing the threads of silk from the 
cocoons of Bombyx Cynthia, the insect recently 
introduced with such good prospects of success 
into Malta and Italy.—Mr. Newman read a note, 
founded on a communication of an eye-witness, 
stating that the cockroach fed voraciously upon 
the common house-bug :—a fact which he found had 
been previously recorded in the ‘Narrative of 
Foster’s Voyage.’—The President read a com- 
munication from Dr. Asa Fitch, stating that Coccus 
arborum-linearis was committing awful havoc in 
the fruit orchards of Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
that the history of this insect would be included in 
the Report on the Insects injurious to Fruit-trees, 
which he was now preparing for the Agricultural 
Society of New York State, pursuant to an order 
of the legislature.—The President read an extract 
from a letter addressed to him by M. Candize, of 
Liége, requesting the assistance of English ento- 
mologists in the Monograph of Elateride, on which 
he was engaged.—Mr. Douglas read a note on 
Psyche helicinella,—the larvze of which form curious 
helical cases, from which, until recently that M. 
Nylander raised a winged male, nothing but 
apterous females have been produced.—Mr. West- 
Wood read a memoir ‘ On Lucanide,’ with figures 
and descriptions of many new species.—A new 
Part of the Transactions was on the table. 





Ixstrrurion oF Crvi, EncrIneErs.—Feb. 13.— 
J. Simpson, Esq.,. President, in the chair.—The 
evening was entirely devoted to the consideration 
of'Mr. Leslie’s paper, ‘On the Flow of Water 
through Pipes and Orifices.’ 


Soorery or Arts.—Feb. 14.—The Astronomer 
Royal in the chair.—The following papers were 
read :—‘On the Expediency of at once Decimal- 
wing English Moneys and Weights,’ by Mr. J. A. 
Franklin.—‘ On the Basis of a Deeimal System of 
Money for the United Kingdom,’ by Mr. F. J. 
on Decimal Coinage,’ by Mr. Hugo 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox, Royal Academy, 8,—‘ On Sculpture? by-Sir R. Westmacoti 
—" “Statistical, 8—°On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt uring 
the First French War, 1793—1801; with some State- 
ments in defence of the Methods of Funding employed,’ 


~ by Mr. Newm 
zs. Institution of Civil En Ts, 8.—‘On Steam and Sailing 
Colliers, and the Modes of Ballasting. ’ by Mr. Allen. 
Hoyal Institution, 3.—* On Electricity, by Prof. Tyndall. 


as bana 





Wep. Geological, 8.—‘ Evidences of the Occurrence of Glacial 
Action in the Permian Period,’ by Prof. Ramsay. 
Tuurs. Royal Academy, 8.—' On Painting,’ by Prof, Hart, 
— Numismatic,7. _ 
oder of Antiquaries, 8. 
oyal, 84. 
._ Institution, 3.—‘On English Literature,’ by Mr. 
ODD 


e. 
Fai. Royal Institution, 8}.—‘On groviding, an_ Additional 
pea a Pure Water for London,’ by Mr. Dickinson. 
- ilolog y 
Sar. Institution, 3.—‘On the Principles of Chemistry,’ by 
r. Gladstone. 





PINE ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Lectures on Painting, by Prof. Hart, R.A. 
Lecture I, 


To expatiate on the subject of those Arts in which 
most of us who are here assembled this evening 
have the happiness to be engaged, after the repeat- 
ed treatment which they have previously received 
within the walls of the Royal Academy from so 
many eminent Professors’ hands, will readily be 
acknowledged to be a task of no mean difficulty. It 
is owing to this consideration in all probability 
that some individual more highly qualified than my- 
self does not now stand before you as the expositor 
of the principles and practice of an Art which it is 
one of the functions of this establishment to teach. 
By the same consideration of how often and how 
ably the ground which I have to tread has been 
already occupied, I might myself well be dismayed 
did I not bear in mind that these Lectures are in- 
tended chiefly for the students of the Academy; and 
as their classes are perpetually changing, such in- 
formation as I have to offer will be addressed, as 
may be presumed, to unprepared minds, and have 
at least the quality of novelty for them. Of the 
distinguished artists who are members of this in- 
stitution, I can only solicit the forbearance while I 
follow ona course of analysis and instruction which 
to them is so familiar as a theory, and by them so 
successfully illustrated in practice. What Quin- 
tilian says, when speaking of new definitions, I 
will add here for myself. ‘‘ It would,” he observes, 
“be both impertinent and impossible for me to 
mark out every definition, since a practice which 
is a bad one has prevailed amongst writers on Arts 
of never defining a thing in the same terms that 
others have made use of before. This is a practice 
I am in no ways ambitious to follow,” he adds, 
‘for I shall ever be proud to say whatever is right, 
although it may not be of my own invention.” 

Iam aware that an opinion is maintained by 
some, that through the medium of Lectures the 
student is not practically instructed. If such ob- 
jection means merely that the palette is not placed 
in thestudent’s hand,—that heisnot thusinstructed 
in the more mechanical parts of his pursuit, I 
answer that the same Royal Academy which places 
me as a lecturer here, has also provided schools in 
which that other and more practical object is to be 
attained. It is by means of such Lectures as it is my 
office to deliver that he can better be directed toan 
acquaintance with the theory of his art, its history, 
its great moral purpose, and its principles. Without 
such direction he may labour, perplexed by the 
varieties of excellence which he beholds. A collec- 
tion of pictures by the old masters presents to his 
mind merely a chaos of merit. Each picture bears 
a name which he regards as an authority, and to 
his enthusiastic and impressible nature presents a 
model for his imitation. Emulating thus indis- 
criminately, he may in turn imitate varieties and 
contrarieties of excellence and styles, which he 
cannot hope either to reconcile or to combine, and 
discover when too late how much time he has erro- 
neously devoted, through misapprehension, to ill- 
judged and irreconcileable expectations. 

To divest this seeming confusion of its perplexity, 
to make the road clear for his better comprehension, 
will be my first object in this present course. To 
do this with any degree of efficiency; I must call 
on the student to eonsider the Fine Arts in a general 
sense, and as elements in the social condition of 
man. The history of those Arts will engage.our 
early attention, in so far as that history more par- 
ticularly regards Painting, and in. so: far.as: the 
limits of a lecture will permit. But: before I ap- 
proach this branch of the subject, it will: be :con- 
venient that we should enter-on a short inquiry 





into the principles of Imitation,—the language in 
which our art more especially expresses. itself. 
Our course will, therefore, be this, as the imitation 
of Nature is the origin and basis of Art, I will, as 
I have said, this evening confine my attention to 
considering, the true meaning of Imitation as 
applied to Painting. In my Second Lecture I will 
consider the principles laid down in their application 
to Ancient Art, from the earliest. times to the 
establishment of the Christian Church. My Third 
Lecture will continue the subject through that 
period which has been justly classified as that of 
Christian Art. The consideration of the various 
sections of Art-practice, with observations on 
schools and styles, I leave for a future season. 

Because an essential element in the practice of 
painting is Imitation, the painter's art has been by 
many misapprehended and narrowed down into 
one, in which Imitation is at once the means and 
the end. In fact, to the undue acceptation of this 
term, Imitation, are owing mistakes so often made 
between that which is the true end proposed, and 
those which are the means by which that. true end 
is to be attained. In the lowest and most ele- 
mentary view of the subject, Art is supposed to have 
attained its end when a fac-simile representation 
of any object is achieved, whatever may be the rela- 
tive interest or importance of that object,—and the 
artist is in that view considered most successful who 
most successfully represents objects by their mere 
outward and accidental properties. These views, 
like all other false views in Art, have this evil, be- 
sides their own inherent wrong, that the error acts 
and re-acts from the public on the artist, and from 
the artist on the public. The ill-formed demand 
creates the ignorant supply, and a low scale of 
taste is the necessary consequence of both. 

If Imitation consisted in a mere fac-simile repre- 
sentation of circumstance, that could surely not 
deserve the name of a Fine Art, by which it was 
produced. We live in an age which. has seen 
almost the perfection of mere surface rendering, 
procured by agencies merely mechanical or scien- 
tific ;—a perfection such as the unaided eye or hand 
of the painter can never hope indeed to attain, 
Yet, just because those agencies, marvellous as 
they are, can do no more than render the material 
truths which they find, their utmost perfection 
must yet fail to procure their admission into the 
category proper of the Fine Arts. 

Let us then inquire more particularly what is 
the part which Imitation does play in Art :—a 
point on which it is nece that we should 
arrive at a clear definition, before we can enter 
successfully on the consideration of which are the 
best and noblest themes on which the painter’s 
art can be employed. For, after all, we shall 
have to admit that in its most transcendental 
exercises, Art is necessarily limited by the range 
of the language through which it speaks. 

The eye, being the organ through which picture 
addresses itself to the mind, and the representation 
of visible objects being the language, or medium, 
by which the subject is conveyed, the painter has, 
of course, to take care that nothing finds actual 
admission into his work but such matters as the 
eye is conversant with; since, even in the most 
imaginative flights of the poet, the cireumstances 
of his imagery have their rise in Nature. His 
most fanciful conceptions owe their origin to exist- 
ing elements in .creation. The art of painting, 
even when most spiritually employed, consists 
technically in a resemblance to. visible things, 
What are invisible, therefore, come not within 
even its highest scope,—and the attempt.to strain 
its powers to utterances beyond the capacities of 
its language is a mistake as great (if less.ignoble) 
as that which would keep down Art-expression (as 
the Imitative school would) to its merest syntax, 
The poet, with his almost boundless language, can 
lead the imagination at his will, and to heights 
which the painter cannot climb, and through mazes 
which the artist cannot thread ;—yet, evento the 
poets’. non-natural: personifications, natural ele- 
ments have contributed the: facts, as in: the case 
of angels, demons, centaurs; satyrs, and the like. 
Ancient artists held. that no degree of truth could 
be assigned to representations which ‘varied: from 
their true standard:of Nature. They were accus- 
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tomed to refer always back to Nature, with a view 
of ascertaining and deducing from her some un- 
deniable property, admitting only, after delibera- 
tion, such ideas or images as were found, on close 
examination, to have a common consent with 
Nature. Such things only as are, or can be, 
were by them considered to be worthy of re- 
presentation ; and they condemned such works as 
failed to record actual truth, however excellent | 
might be the art with which they were presented. | 
That performance was considered unworthy of 
esteem which was not distinguished by some attri- 
bute of sound argument or of common sense. 

The experience of every artist has suggested to 
him the difficulty of defining for himself the true 
standard or quantity of imitation which should, in 
any given case, be employed for the fitting repre- 
sentation of the object or objects which he has 
in view. At the commencement of his career, the 
student is apt to be influenced by the desire to 
mark down all particulars which, to his eye, make 
up the sum of the thing before him; and as at that 
age the artist is an almost microscopic observer, a 
study which might well befit the naturalist be- 
comes, in its rendering of specific fact, a fatigue to 
the sense to which it appeals as a work of Art. 
The end is in fact missed, through the very over- 
elaboration of the means. It is this habit of seeing 
too much, through want of taste or of judgment, 
that makes a portrait painted by a beginner so 
little satisfactory. Not contented with so much of 
imitation as shall secure identity with the type, he 
has insisted on details as punctiliously as a sur- 
veyor might, whose task it was to make a chart of 
the face. He has mistaken a picture for a map. 
Such an example of imitative Art, I myself, in 
early life, submitted to a deceased member of this 
Academy, Mr. Northcote; and was by him warned 
that, by insisting on telling every fact which I saw, 
and, of course, at that commencing period of my 
career in an exaggerated manner, I missed the way 
at once to the hearts of my sitters, and to the 
secrets of my art. 

That simplicity, not complication, of means 
serves the purpose of identification in form, is 
illustrated by a fact in-every man’s daily experi- 
ence: the facility with which, at a distance or amid 
a crowd, we distinguish a well-known figure or 
face. In the first of these cases, the facts are re- 
solved by the distance; in the second, they are 
generalized by the numbers, in which the mere 
technical particulars are, to some extent, the same 
or similar. In both, it is shown that the indi- 
viduality is something outside of, or added to, the 
facts; and this it is which the painter has to seize, 
as by a few expressive lines he often may. To 
borrow an illustration from the arithmetician, the 
likeness is the resulting whole which expresses, as 
it were, in a single line, the sum of all the several 
figures which are its factors,—not a precise repeti- 
tion of all the figures which make up that whole. 
The process of Art-imitation is synthetic, not 
analytic. 

The amount of character which a few forms are 
capable of expressing, is well illustrated also in 
the breadth of treatment and simplicity of means 
employed for portraiture by the Egyptian sculptor | 
8,400 years before the Christian era, as well as in 
some of the historic themes of the same people. 
The like principle of simple means was eloquently 
applied to the decoration of the Etruscan Vase,—a 
few lines, by means of which a variety of condition, | 
age, sex, &c. are expressed and recognized in forms 
of beauty, of grace, or of motion. In the flattest 
or lowest relief of Greek sculpture, everything is 
almost reduced to outline. | 

Patient investigation, and that experience which | 
implies the combination of judgment with taste, 
must be employed to determine in each case, by | 
comparisons with a number of objects in the same | 
class, what are the essential peculiarities that con- 

stitute its character, standard, or true type. There | 
are certain specific attributes peculiar to each ob- 
ject, either in form, in character, or in colour, and 
the central or focal point of these is its essence. 
Divergence from this constitutes variety, —exagge- 
ration of it, caricature. This essential form it is 
which the artist must seize. When this is expressed 
in his work, the idea of that work is complete. 


| follow, and are subordinated to the great and lead- 





Additions to this are incumbrances on the idea— 
shortcomings of it render the representation 
vague and incomplete. Such disciplined obser- 
vation it was that led the Greek sculptor in his 
search after the representation of beauty, strength, 
grace and other attributes, to seize on the cha- | 
racteristic details as he found them in a number | 


| of human objects, and these combined into one | 


whole gave the ideal of the type. Theses culptured | 
figures—now known under the denomination of | 
the Antique, — while they form the studies for | 
his imitation as examples, at the same time in- | 
vest the student’s mind with ideals of certain at- 

tributes, and teach him, when in turn he looks to | 
Nature for his models, to detect and estimate the | 
accidents or departure from the beauty of propor- 
tion, of form, or of character, with which he must 
constantly meet in the living example through 
which he may seek to embody his own conceptions. 
In the whole range of antique sculpture, with the 
single exception of what is named the Torso, there 
are no examples so worthy of your consideration 
as the fragments of Art known as the Elgin Mar- 
bles, and happily among the national possessions 
in the British Museum. Before their discovery, 
we were obliged to content ourselves either with 
such treatments of the human figure as are supplied 
in the eminently conventional forms of the Apollo 
Belvedere, and other embodiments of superhuman 
character, wherein the departure from fact was 
intentional and in accordance with the mythologic 
theme to be realized, or with such examples as 
were presented by the athletic figures of the Fight- | 
ing and the Dying Gladiators—fine specimens of 
ordinary nature, and adequate exponents of the 
ideal of their class. 

In the mean betwixt these two orders of de- 
scription—the Ideal and the Actual—the highly 
Conventional and the Literal, we have now in the 
bodies of the Theseus and the Ilyssus the exact 
treatment that defines the limits of the Essential 
and Accidental,—clothing the essential meaning in 
forms sufficient and best fitted for its expression, 
controlling detail by knowledge and judgment of 
the abstract. No particulars are wanting that 
help the sentiment of action in the one, or that of 
repose in the other of these fragments; while facts 
so minute as the foldings of the skin are rendered 
with a truth which, having the moral co-efficients 
so largely expressed, but add their mite to the 
sum of the imitation. 

By close study of such examples, as well as of 
the human and animal forms in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, you will train your eyes and under- 
standings for the due estimation of similar objects 
in Nature. No unessential or redundant particu- 
lars were permitted, you will observe, to enter into 
their representation. Wherever in the works of 
these old Greek masters, exaggeration of natural 
circumstance occurs, it must be accepted as an 
intentional deviation, for a purpose foreign to the 
theme itself,—as a calculation for the efficient 
expression of the parts, when removed, for in- 
stance, to such a distance from the eye as was 
implied in the place of their original destination. 

All the written critical opinion of the ancients 
enforces the same view of the purposes and limits 
of imitation as was inculcated by their master- 
works. Thus, Quintilian, for example, lays it 
down that in overloading the matters in hand with 
particulars, we incur the penalty of a double in- 
convenience, —that of saying always too much, and 
yet never saying all. 

To resume, then. The true sense of Imitation 
consists in seizing on the leading characteristics; 
those parts which constitute the specific difference 
between one object and another. Minor details 











ing idea. When the cognate expression is once 
obtained, the imitation is complete. 

In these observations, I have presupposed that 
the student has acquired the power of transferring 
literally to his canvas the copy of a particular 
human form,—that he is thereby qualified to render 
any number of forms as representative of varieties 
of Nature; for the things which are to enter into 
his service during his career are innumerable. 

We will proceed, then, to consider Imitation 





when applied to imaginative conditions; bearing in 


mind one of the observations of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that it is by the power of drawing correctly 
what we see, that we are enabled to draw correctly 
what we imagine. The principles of Art are 
simple and fixed; and they are compendiously 
enunciated for the student’s use in the great exam- 
ples which the sculptors and painters have left, 
These results have a classification determined to a 
great extent by the nature of the materials with 
which they work. Principles of proportion and 
form have been deduced from Sculpture :—those 
of colour, of light and shade, and of composition 
have been established on the labours of the various 
schools of Painting. 

In the works of three of the greatest masters of 
the painter’s art whom the world has produced, 
severally conspicuous each for a quality of his 
own,—Raffaelle, Titian, and Rembrandt, —we may 
illustrate alike this principle of comprehensiveness 
in seizing what are the main or predominant cha- 
racteristics. 

To begin with Raffaelle. If we take for our 
purpose his most accomplished works, the Cartoons, 
we find on examination that so many details only 
are given of the human form or draperies as are 
absolutely essential to the just description of the 
parts, or are indispensable to their action. If we 
proceed to test this principle of comprehensiveness 
by arranging our own lay figures, we shall find 
how many forms in the draperies that were extra- 
neous and unessential to the expression of the 
human form beneath have been omitted by the 
greatartist. So, Titian omits all trivial particulars 
in representing a mass of flesh-tint. The eye at 
once recognizes the general truth of the part, and 
is unfatigued by a sense of the elaboration that 
suggests exertion or great pains-taking. In fact, 
the eye is impressed in exactly the same way as 
on beholding Nature herself. If we inspect the 
picture more minutely, we behold a fusion of the 
tints, corresponding to that which we see in 
the real flesh and those local peculiarities of colour 
in particular parts of the limbs, which do not in- 
terfere with the general sense of truth or the pre- 
vailing air of simplicity of means, 

Rembrandt, with his light and shade, arrives by 
different means at imitative results similar to those 
of Titian. With a power of calculation that con- 
trolled every seemingly rude touch to a definite 
end, distance from the picture is all that is needed 
to make these singular means combine in the 
revelation of character, of expression, or of grada- 
tion in light and shade. Rembrandt's production 
of these results is as much under the control of 
abstract principle as ever were the linear treat- 
ments of a Greek sculptor. Our own Reynolds, in 
his ‘ Ugolino,’ and in other historical presentments, 
combining often the characteristics of Titian with 
those of Rembrandt, indulged in that degree of 
imitation which never distracts or divides the 
attention between the picture in its subjective and 
objective truth, and any personal display of his 
own powers. 

This principle of the limitation, and consequent 
elevation, of the original principle of Imitation, 
which I have been contending for in Sculpture and 
in Painting, runs equally through all the Arts. It 
is not, for instance, by the direct and literal 
imitation of natural sounds, but by the force 
of expression and the power of association, 
that Music makes its appeals. In fact, this 
illustration of a principle controlling a principle 
derived from music is very striking:—as with 
the more technical imitation of the voices by 
which Nature speaks nearly the whole body of 
music as an art disappears. To use the language 
of a competent authority, ‘“‘ Music can imitate in 
a direct manner only by its actual resemblance to 
the sound of the thing imitated; and of all the 
powers, that of raising ideas by direct resemblance 
is the weakest and least important.” It is, indeed, 
so far from being essential to the pleasures of the 

art, that, unless used with great caution, judg- 
ment, and delicacy, it will destroy the pleasure, or 
become even offensive or ridiculous. It is in the 
power which Music possesses of raising emotions 
and exciting our sympathies by means of associa 
tion, that we are led to the recognition of the 
effects intended by Beethoven in his Symphonie 
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Pastorale. The imitations are offered by way of 
suggestion, not by attempts at directimitation. Of 
technical imitation, as subordinate and auxiliary 
to general expression, we have many happy musi- 
cal examples; where the imitations even in the 
moment of their success, define their own limits, 
and like the technical treatments of Sculpture, 
mark their dependence for any value which they 
have on the larger and more spiritual expositions 
of the theme. Take as an instance: Handel’s 
musical embodiment of the lines in Milton’s ‘ Pen- 
scroso,” beginning,— 
Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound. 

—Here he suggests, and in a sense imitates, the 
bell, by the deep-toned strings of the basses,—con- 
fining the voice to notes expressive of that pleasing 
and contemplative melancholy, whose idea the 
words are so powerful to excite. Under the same 
subordination it is that in the song of Galatea, 
“Hush! ye pretty warbling quire,” the flute 
imitates the natural music of the birds. The ideas 
of light in the chorus of ‘Samson,’ “Oh! first 
created beam!” and of darkness in the chorus of 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘‘He sent a thick darkness,” 
can have no aid whatever from technical imitation, 
any more than the words ‘‘ And there was light,” 
in Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ but depend wholly on sug- 
gestion, and the poetry of association musically 
attired. In fact, I may just state here—though it 
would lead me too far out of my direct road on the 
present occasion, and too much on metaphysical 
ground, to do more than state—that indefiniteness 
of detail, such as we find in the vague forms com- 
prehended within the contour of an Egyptian 
Colossus, may, in its appeals to the imagination, be 
itself a source of pleasure ;—contrasted exactly with 
the too great definiteness which depresses the 
mental faculties into inaction, and kindles no high 
or noble sentiment, in the elaborated minutiz of a 
Gerard Douw. 

All the objects of fact or of imagination which 
the painter can be called on to represent must 
come under a classification which has three heads, 
and by their place in which, the amount of imitation 
and the degree of particular must be determined. 
They must be generic, specific, or exceptional. 
The specific, while it will always have much that 
is common to its genus, will have something that 
is especially its own, and differing from other ex- 
amples of its kind. The exceptional implies some 
departure from the rule that generally pervades 
even specific difference. 

If the student at the commencement of a work 
would ask himself, What constitutes the predomi- 
nant characteristics of the object which I am about 
to represent ? and how are these to be rendered ? 
—and at the conclusion of hislabour would inquire, 
Have I complied with these conditions? he would 
arrive with more certainty at the true Art-render- 
ing of the essential and specific properties of his 
objects, as contradistinguished from their acci- 
dents, or deviations from natural law. The diffi- 
culty is in determining precisely that which is 
hecessary, and that which only is necessary. In 
the anxiety not to render too much, there is, of 
course, the danger that the exposition may be in- 
efficient. A fitting copiousness of diction and 
fluency of style are no more to be rejected by the 
painter than dispensed with by those who most 
ably wield the pen. 

Thus observes Aristotle in his ‘ Poetics,’ ‘‘So- 
phocles said that he described men such as they 
ought to be, but Euripides such as they were.” 
“Tf, however,” he continues, ‘‘it should be ob- 
jected that the poet neither represents such things 
as they are, nor such as they ought to be, he may 
say, that he represents them conformably to the 
eneral opinion, as, for instance, in things per- 
taining to the Gods.” ‘ 

The student, then, who has arrived at the power 
of representing visible things with taste and judg- 
ment is in possession of the principles which apply 
to the rendering of those more poetical creations 
Which borrow their exceptional attributes from the 
magination, for the imagination can invest visibly 
its creations only with the intelligible forms which 
the world of visible objects supplies, And this 
brings us at once to that limit of Art-expression in 
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its highest exercise, to which we have already 
alluded, and which if the artist endeavours to pass, 
under the belief that he has a language transcen- 
dentally co-extensive with that of the poet, he will 
fall baffled, not by the greatness of his theme or 
the incapacity of his own mind to grapple with it, 
but by the inadequacy of the means at his disposal 
for the rendering of his thought. The student will 
do wisely to remember this:—that whatever Art 
can do, it can do not only well but perfectly, and 
that which it can do best it can do better than the 
same thing can be done by any other expressive 
power. But while the poet, with all his range, 
can never bring the Madonna before the sense, 
as Raffaelle has, the painter cannot make the 
language of visible objects embody the ideas of 
spiritual or mysterious agency. Héw shall the 
painter, for instance, with any resources at his 
command, give shape to that Image, before whose 
awful presence, as conjured up by the sublime 
poetry of Scripture language, the heart stands 
still: ‘Then a spirit passed before my face; the 
hair of my flesh stood up: It stood still, but I 
could not discern the form thereof: an image was 
before mine eyes, there was silence”? What 
bold brush could undertake to make intelligible 
to the sense,-—what language yet bring vividly be- 
fore the mind—the burning bush as it appeared to 
Moses on the Mount? as what mortal music dare 
seek to utter the ‘still small voice”’ that followed 
In fact, this very power of language to do 
much that the Arts generally cannot express, fur- 
nishes at once an excellent measure of the con- 
trolling power of the imitative principle in the 
Arts, and an indication of the uses to which imi- 
tation for the high purposes of Art should be de- 
voted. Just because language is the least imita- 
tive of all the arts, it is by far the most suggestive. 
Language can suggest everything that the mind is 
capable of receiving, from the very fact ofits being 
in no way limited to the actual sensible resem- 
blance of things, while all the suggestions of Art 
must arise out of the sensible objects which it pre- 
sents. That Art, then, is the highest, which, true 
to the principles of Imitation, rightly understood, 
that lies at its base, enlarges and spiritualizes such 
imitation by the greatest amount of suggestive 
thought, but bears in mind, at the same time, 
that the range of thought must be controlled by 
the capacity for its suggestion, residing in the 
imitative language which it is compelled to employ. 

For this reason it is that all of the numerous 
Artattemptsat the personification of the Almighty, 
under the form of an aged man, are, and must 
be, by the very conditions of the case, lament- 
able failures. The supreme and concentrated 
image of Power and Eternity is here sought to be 
rendered in forms that suggest the ideas of imbe- 
cility, decay and death. Laffaelle, himself, in his 
treatment of the Creation, has represented only a 
venerable old man, toiling and struggling with ex- 
aggerated action among rolling clouds. The com- 
paratively unspiritual Deities of classic lore were, 
for the same reasons, fit enough themes for the 
handling of classic Art. The Greek Mythology, 
which invested the Gods with human passions, con- 
sistently adopted human forms for their expres- 


sion, and had thus possible types which these | 
artists might exalt by treatment, instead of the | 
spiritual God whom the noblest treatment must | 
And thus it is that | 


yet lower to the human type. 
the Greek sculptor could assist the Greek poet in 
the establishment of certain personifications, com- 
posed of distinct and varying attributes, which 
had all a human reference, but, in their concentra- 
tion and emphasis, were in each case sublimed by 
Art and Poetry into a classic God. 

And this leads me to touch for~i moment, 
parenthetically, on what seems to me a heresy in 
Art-criticism, which may have had its root in this 
co-operation of the Greek poet and the Greek 
artist, and in an‘undue application (by its exten- 
sion into a principle) of the practice of some of the 
illustrious masters of Christian Art, working to 
specific ends, Among the Greeks, a belief grew 
up that the painter and the sculptor must 
follow the descriptions of the poets, as these 
were held to have anticipated the artist’s con- 
ceptions, and established a previous settlement 


on his ground. A recollection of some of the 
themes which the Greek artists treated, satis- 
fies us that Apelles or Zeuxis, and most of the 
| renowned painters of antiquity, derived their sub- 
| jects from the mythological or other fables of their 
| time. For his ‘Jupiter’ and ‘Minerva,’ Phidias 
| drew on the bards who had excited his imagination 
| with such themes. Homer supplied the moral 
| proportions and relations, and for the physical ele- 
ments out of which he combined and constructed 
| these ideal personifications of omnipotence and 
| wisdom, he went himself to Nature. The ‘ Venus’ 
| of Apelles, the ‘ Helen’ of Zeuxis, and the ‘ Galatea’ 
| of Raffaelle drew their inspirations from the pre- 
| vailing traditions and ideas caught from the poets. 
That these controlled the respective artists, we 
| learn from the difficulties which each encountered 
_in finding in ordinary nature the forms that would 
| suffice to render satisfactorily the accepted notions 
| with which the public mind was familiar. Michael 
| Angelo, in the Sistine, in his Prophets, and his 
| Sibyls, drew for his grand creations on the in- 
| spired portions of the Scriptures, or on the fables 
of Pagan mythology. To what extent in the 
| Middle Ages the imagery of Dante controlled or 
' directed the imitative capacities of the painter, it 
| were superfluous to mention, except for the pur- 
| pose of observing that religious principle was as 
| much the motive in that time to both painter and 
| poet, and therefore as necessarily suggested a con- 
| formity of action, as it was in the old Pagan period. 
There have not, however, been wanting opinions 
| which such cases do nothing to justify, that Art is 
elevated by seeing Nature generally, and, asarule, 
through the poet's spectacles. 
‘Tn some instances,” observes Lessing, ‘it isa 
greater merit in the artist to have imitated Nature 
| through the medium of the poet’s imagination 
| than without it. The painter who has delineated 
| a beautiful landscape, after a Thomson, has per- 
| formed a higher task than he who has copied it 
| directly from Nature. The latter has the original 
immediately before his eyes; the former must exert 
| the powers of his imagination until he fancies he 
| sees it before him. The one produces a beautiful 
| imitation of distinct and palpable lineaments; the 
| other has to arrange a-discretionary effect from 
| faint and fleeting images.” This is dangerous doc- 
| trine, as I have hinted. Art so derived, can at 
| best give but a second-hand impression of Nature. 
The painter has thus delegated his own power of 
seeing Nature to another, in entire neglect of the 
| peculiar requirements and technical capabilities of 
his own art. But I have introduced this opinion 
| of Lessing’s in passing, merely for the purpose of 
| showing you how capricious and unpractical are 
‘some of the dogmas which the unprofessional 
' critic does not hesitate to promulgate, and which 
| the artist is too often weak or unthinking enough 
to accept. 

If, then, I have had any success in defining 
| what is the true place of Imitation in the Arts—if 
we have arrived at a clear perception, as well of its 
' large and noble faculties of suggestion on the one 
| hand, as of its restraining canons on the other, 
| you will have learnt as rules of your future prac- 
tice, while you avoid all those extravagant utter- 
ances for which the vocabulary of your art is 
insufficient, to shun all those meaner heresies by 
which Art is degraded into any of the forms of 
mere representation. In Art, as in morals, doubt- 

less our first search is after truth; but in Art, as 
|in morals, we have to inquire what truth is, and 

nowhere will it be found in the character of ser- 
| vility. Reduce Art, for instance, to mere simple 
| and elementary imitation, and you rob it of every 
| pretence to notice, because the imitation will in 
' every case be inferior to the thing imitated. Let 
the object so copied have no natura: beauty in 
| itself, then we have merely a lower visible present- 

ment of that which had originally no interest save 
' such as cannot be transferred—that of its Use. 
| At the best, the copy will want the force and 
freshness of the original. The most perfect repre- 
' sentation of a piece of ornamental furniture will 
_ be beaten at the upholsterer’s, and the mercer will 
| show against the best artist in the article of bro- 
| eade or of Brussels lace. Let us apply this to 


‘such transcripts of Nature represented by her 
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_meaner incidents as have been favourites with the 
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on want of originality. The false metal gets a 
dangerous currency from the stamp of connoisseur- 
ship. The fact is, the more original the old artist 
who is proposed as a model for imitation, the more 
strongly marked his peculiarities of thought or of 
rendering, the less does he present a possible or 
desirable model for direct imitation. The painter 
of power applies himself to the record of truth with 
a vigour that communicates a character of its own 
to all with which he deals. His own impressions 
shape and determine his own modes of enunciation. 
His dealings with the objects before him have a 
direct relation to the tendencies of his own mind,— 
and the emphasis of his pronunciation constitutes 
his own particular style. The modern artist who 
imitates these things does so by the precise abdi- 
cation of the means that led his model to excel- 
lence. He works‘in that unphilosophic mood which, 
dwelling on the letter, misses the spirit. For those 
suggestions which Nature would have made to 
himself, he substitutes the structural peculiarities 
of another mind, which, not being his own, have a 
foreign air. Instead of seeming an expression, 
they show like an artifice. Modes of arrangement 
or dexterities of manipulation, which were the 
spontaneous language of another mind, become his | 
and a merely skilful is preferred to a noble use of | studied substitutes for thought. He looks at! 
the language of Art. The stories which we read | Nature through spectacles at best,—and probably | 
of the imitations of the Greek painters must be | spectacles unsuited to his own focus. Let me warn 
accepted with distrust. The generally limited ac- | you, then, that while next to the reading of Nature 
quaintance of the literary critic with the real re- | for yourselves, the best thing you can do is to read 
quirements of our art may have caused him greatly | the accepted masters,—it is mainly with the view 
to exaggerate the merits of Imitation in the cases | oflearning bya careful study of their works, how they 
supposed, and to have missed their relation to merits | read Nature for themselves, and how their several | 
of another kind. When we read of imitations by | idiosyncrasies coloured the results of that reading. 
Zeuxis and Apelles, so marvellous that not merely | The mere study of their modes of expression has | 
the judgments of men, but the instincts of the | immense value of its own, as I shall endeavour | 
lower animals were imposed on by their repre- | to show you in future Lectures; but if the andy | 
sentations, we set against these statements our | land you in the adoption of mere modes, instead 
knowledge, that the artists in question were duly | of enlarging your knowledge of the principles of 
sensible of the value of subjective truth. A story | which those modes were several forms of expres- 
goes that Zeuxis, having painted a boy carrying | sion, you turn the great library of picture to a 
grapes, was irritated when he saw the birds peck | wrong use, and become mannerists at second hand, 
at the fruit. Unconsciously these winged creatures | by seizing on the manner, which was a vital form 
were reviewers, to his great discomfiture; and their | of the genius of your great originals. 
peck at the fruit was a biting criticism on his draw- | This subject brings us naturally to another, 
ing of the human form. Had the boy been rendered | which has a relation to it, and with a few remarks 
as successfully, the birds would have gone without | on which I shall conclude. It refers to an eccen- 
their grapes, and so Zeuxis is said to have painted | tric Art-course, which has been the subject of some 
out the fruit, and repainted it with less obtrusive | conflicting opinions of late. 
truth. This criticism might have been usefully There have been periods in the history of Art, 
taken to heart by such masters of the Dutch | as in that of Letters, when certain minds, as if 
school as Mieris and Gerard Douw:—in whose | wearied, under some morbid influence, with the 
works the human form is usually the part the | contemplation of high models, have chosen to fall 
least completely or perfectly imitated. back on some earlier condition of progress, and | 
When Wilkie was painting the whole-length | perversely taken up a backward starting-point, 
portrait of Daniel O’Connell, some visitors to his | from whence a portion of the road to excellence | 
studio were so loud in their admiration of some | has needlessly to be travelled over again. Of all | 
still-life introduced in the picture, that the artist | the forms of eccentricity into which the love of 
in their presence obliterated the much-belauded | paradox and the passion for novelty are apt to | 
details, considering that this direction of their | seduce mankind, this is surely one of the most 
applause was a severe criticism on the mode in | illogical and uneconomical. If the servile imi- | 
which he had treated the character or expression | tation of even perfect models be, as I have said, 
of the head. Ihad this anecdote from the late Mr. | a thing to be shunned, what shall we say to an | 
Cholmondeley, for whom the picture was painted. | imitation which deliberately selects for its models 
So much for the mere imitation of Nature in her | comparative imperfection? The disciples of this 
lower forms and less intelligent meaning. But there | school of artists flourish on contradictions. They 
is yet another species of Imitation against which I | seek to become conspicuous by a dip among the 
must warn you, and which has for its object the | shadows of the earlier centuries:—their attempt 
simulation of Art. This is a species of imitation | at novelty is made by a return to what is ancient. 
which founds itself on a special style, or on a par-| The bad. thus made new they exalt above the 
ticular picture (generally the former), and some | beauty that has grown old; and they challenge 
have even recommended it as one of the paths to | the logic of the schools in the name of an anachro- 
excellence. For the truth and vitality which are | nism. 
derived immediately from the observation of Na- If there be any truth in the principles which 
ture, the objective means in which these are deve- | have now been laid down, the followers of this 
loped giving a stamp of veracity to whatis within | schism stand doubly condemned, as being imitators 
its reach, the imitator in question substitutes the | of what was bad in itself, as an imitative school. 
bias cf another mind than the artist’s own, and | What would be said of the author who should pre- 
so gives to his works a certain unreal or fictitious | fer now some crude or early form of the language 
air. His form of servility is, to wear the mental | in which he writes, to express his thoughts, rather 
livery of some one whom he recognizes as a Prince | than avail himself of the wealth of illustration, 
in Art. The tones and textures familiar to our | which the ages and the knowledge born in them 
eye, in the pictures of old masters, become snares | have brought to enlarge, enrich, and dignify the 
to. dependent minds; and this form of imitation | utterancesat hiscommand? Could the full thought 
meets with a large amount of encouragement from | and scientific accomplishment of the present time 
amateur and dilettanti consent. To this kind of| find fitting interpretation in the vocabulary of 
whim, sense and judgment are often subordinated | Lydgate or of Chaucer? As reasonably might we, 


Dutch school of painters. The manner in which 
the copy or resemblance is performed will certainly 
have in some degree, greater or lesser, impressed 
on it the character of the author’s mind, and this 
makes it not even an exact resemblance. It bears 
the stamp of an individual observer in its mode of 
treatment, or in the mechanism of its execution. 
Thus, an object represented by Teniers, Ostade, 
or Gerard Douw, truthfully rendered by each, 
after his own distinct mode of perception and 
execution, will, when placed side by side, pre- 
sent three distinct versions of the same object. 
They cannot, therefore, be technically true, 
and they do not aim at being anything higher, 
though there are conspicuous merits of tech- 
nicality in each. I do not, of course, lose sight 
of the fact, that the advocates of this school find a 
charm in the single fact of the successful imitation 
itself; but, as I have said, that is limiting the large 
intellectual enjoyments which the Arts can yield to 
the pleasure derivable from an appreciation of the 
lowest and most elementary of their powers. All 
considerations of Beauty, or of the proprieties and 
amenities of Fine Art are abandoned. The theme 
is subordinated to the instrument of its rendering, 




















the Euxine in the trireme and assail Sebastopol 
with the catapult. 

Is it more rational that, rejecting all improved 
ideas and forms of Beauty due to the march of time 
and the fullness of thought, all enlarged scientific 
knowledge and mechanical means, we should go 
formally back to a more uninformed and rudi- 
mentary time for our examples, and copy the com- 
parative ignorance of the Past, as.a positive title to 
the admiration of the Present ? 

But these artists of the modern heresy who copy 
imperfect modes, miss, in doing so, all that gives 
a dignity and a beauty even to their imperfections, 
I deny that there is in their works any sympathy 
or intrinsic correspondence with any one of the 
earnest masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The hardness, formality, conven- 
tionalism, structural errors, deficiencies of scientific 
or manipulative appliance, where these occur in the 
works of that time, were the accidents of the day— 
accidents out of which it took but a comparatively 
short time for the Arts to emerge. It is not, as 
Dr. Waagen has justly observed, on account of 
their defects, that these early masters attract us; 
but in spite of these and their peculiarities, I say 
that Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, Francia, 
or Perugino, never present us, as do their pseudo- 
imitators of our day, with intentional types of 
deformity. In what they wrought, they aimed 
at excellence, and sought for beauty to the extent 
of their capabilities. None of them sought to 
return to the Byzantine forms of ugliness; but all 
endeavoured anxiously to advance themselves by 
improving their Art. Earnestness and honesty 
are perceptible in every line and touch that they 
have left us. 

The backward tendency, visible in the practice 
of sections of the modern German and French 
schools, is at least intelligible, and may have a 
species of defence. For the most part, it occurs 
in works executed for the decoration of the same 
Romish Church,—deals therefore with the same 
conventional forms, and adopts the same conven- 
tional methods. The legends of the Romish 
Church to-day are the same legends with which 
the fourteenth - century artists dealt; and the 
modes of the old masters are themselves a sort of 
Roman Catholic dogma. Truthfulness of character 
and religious sentiment pervade these French and 
German works. They have the plea of their faith, 
and are engaged in the service of their Church. 

Their imitators of our school transcend the limits 
of the dogma of ugliness propounded by old St. 
Basil himself, or by his followers. As if to make as 
conspicuous as possible the absolute no-meaning 
and deformity of their practice, they do not even 
conform to the abstract and spiritual renderings 
of the age which it is their pretence to adopt. In 
their devotion to what the French style the 
systéme rétrospectif, they exhibit the grossest 
inconsistency, by mixing up the primitive modes 
of that system with tastes, habits, and methods 
of later periods and of schools of the lowest and 
most material agencies. Who could dream of a suc- 
cessful engrafting of the Dutch school onthe Italian 
art of the fifteenth century? Let me entreat the 

gentlemen of this modern-antique school, as, five 
years since, I said elsewhere, “‘ to believe that 
Raffaelle may be received as no mean authority for 
soundness of view and excellence in practice.” 
They stand convicted of insincerity by the very 
cleverness of some of their pictures. What 4 
wilful misapplication of powers is that which affects 
to treat the human form in the primitive and art- 
less manner of the Middle Ages, while minor 
accessories are elaborated to a refinement of imita- 
tion which belongs to the latest days of executive 
art. By the side of their affected simplicity and 
rudeness, they write the condemnation of we 
same, saying “You see by the skill with which 
we can produce a detail, that we could joint and 
round these limbs if we would. We show you 
that. while some of us could, if we chose, do as 
well as they who use the enlarged means and ap- 
pliances of Art, we can also do, and choose to do, 
as ill as they who wanted our knowledge. We 
desire you to understand that it is not for want of 
knowledge of what nature is, that ‘we fly to affec- 
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»pol As a last suggestion, let me. warn you, gentl - | Mr. Inchbold and Mr. Carrick, young and rising | lips, malignant sneer of hard,:cruel, scholastic in- 
men students.of the Academy, to r in mind | artists,—with a rather ill-drawn life Study by Mr. | tellectuality. About all of these cartoons there is 
ved that no-technical or manipulative excellence will] Sant, and a vigorous sketch of the Boulogne’ a pervading atmosphere of German thought, purely 
ime recommend a vulgar or an immoral subject to| review by Mr. G. Thomas. The sketch of Turner: abstract, and peopled by those .heavy-limbed, 
tific rational or thinking minds. Talent bestowed on | is a perfect piece of sea poetry. Sea and air seem | unetherial, Albert-Diirer women, with furred 
| go a low subject. is, at best, a misapplication of it and | to have banded together to quench the undimmed | robes, brooches, and pouches, who tenant the 
udi- of time;—devoted to an immoral one, it is, besides, | light. Drifts of foam leap up at the tower and | German Art-world. None of themare remarkable 
om a dishonour—an abuse of the great gifts which are | spring above it,—and waves blot out the stars, | for severe, much less graceful, drawing ; and: the 
le to implied in the name, rightly understood, of an} and sky and sea have become one,—but still the | flow of line, though grand, bold, and firm, is never 
artist. flame burns on, persistent and steadfast. We | masterly and generally is heavy. The composition 
copy never saw such a welter. of froth and wave,—such a | is good and always earnest and sincere,—but: the 
rives FinE-Art Gossip.—Mr. Cousins, the engraver, | hell-pool of storm and water,—such a seething, | subjects, incidents in the lives of Margraves,.and 
ions. was elected a member of the Royal Academy on | boiling rage of maddened breakers, roaring for | miracles wrought by unknown saints or unknown 
athy Monday night,—being the first engraver who has | food and praying for wreck, or any human work | nobles, are wanting in European interest. ‘To 
f the attained the full honours of that institution. on which they may wreak a hatred that eternity | judge from the sketches, the colour must be lurid 
enth At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Graphic | cannot satisfy. Still shines the flame, quenchless | and false. Of all the artist’s creations we prefer 
yven- Society, a very varied collection of paintings and | as hope—unshaken, undisturbed :—evenasthrough | the scenes in which the Nixe, or wood spirit, a 
ntific drawings was exhibited ; including a portrait of | the storms of life and the buffetings of daily cares | semi-nude nymph who leads a fawn, decoys! the 
n the Gainsborough’s daughter, by Gainsborough, and | burns the thought of a directing and merciful Pro- | shepherds, who are unable to resist the allurements 
lay— a Study by Sir Joshua Reynolds; a sketch of | vidence. of her voice, and follow her to death in the interior 
ively ‘Eddystone Lighthouse in a Storm’ by Turner,| Some curious frescoes of the second century have | of the forests. Undine and, the Heldenbuch, the 
t, as and an interesting series of drawings from the | been discovered at Rome in the Catacombs of Calix- | Nibelungen-Lied and Uhland, rise before our eyes, 
nt of Crimea by Mr. Simpson. The artist—who, we | tus, near the Appian Way. and imagination completes what the painter has 
ct us; believe, arrived at the Seat of War the day after} Edward Kretschmar, the wood-cutter of Leipsic, | but hinted. There is no doubt that in the pure 
I say the wreck of the Prince —has, by a few touches, | has just received a gold medal from the King of abstractions of fancy the German artists surpass 
ncia, conveyed a.perfect impression of the desolation and | Prussia, as a reward for his large woodcut of ‘The , our own, who are always trammelled either by.a 
eudo- dreariness of the storm-swept, snow-imbedded | Death of Gustavus Adolphus.’ Art and royalty | desire to show knowledge or display their. power 
es of camp. The most admirable of this series are, ‘The | seem to move in closer orbits even in German | of imitation. 
rimed Burial-place of the Second Division,’ the ‘Scene courts than in our own. 
sxtent inthe Diamond Battery,’ and the ‘March from; The sale of Mr. C. Birch’s pictures, which took 
ht to Balaklava.’ All looked with painful interest at | place on Thursday, is citeaieied to re-assure those MUSIC AND THES DRAMA 
ut all views of the spots, not merely where Iphigenia ; who may fancy that the Painter's value has as yet} SACRED HARMONIC SOCINTY, Exeter Hall.—Conduetor, 
res by may have bled, or Greeks have shouted “Tha- | suffered by the return of the Soldier into promi-| META. ~ FRIDAY NEXT. February 33, ¥-r -* 3 
onesty latta”; but where the flower of England, unscathed | nence. The collection, it is true, had been choicely | Sims Reeves, and Mr, Weiss.—Tiekets, 33., 58,, and 102. 6d., at the 
t they by fire, unsmitten and unhurt, rotted away, with | made, but the prices secured were, nevertheless, | 5°!’ Olice, No. 6,in Exeter Hall, 
their faces turned towards England. For them, | remarkable as illustrating the rise in estimation | eed a ea 
ractice there will be no victory, no rejoicing, —for them, | of the artist to the opulence of the buyer. As| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Trench no open arms and happy faces, no flags waving or | instances, —Miiller’s ‘ Slave Market,’ sold for 151. | L’Etoile du Nord. Comic Opera in Three Acts. 
lave & jubilee of bells,—but in their stead, cold, narrow | in 1841, fetched 195 guineas—Wilkie’s ‘First Ear-| The Words by M. Scribe. The Music by..G. 
occurs graves, in an enemy’s country, on a spot perhaps | ring,’ disposed of by its painter for 50/., was handed Meyerbeer. Arranged for Piano and Voices:by 
e same to be blasted by a great nation’s greatest and most | over to a new possessor for 295 gs. The ‘ Fleur de | A. de Garaude. (Paris, Brandus & Co.)—A few 
> same terrible disgrace. In all of these, we observe, as Lys’ of Etty,—concerning which and its fantastic | years ago [vide Nos. 1199 and 1201] an attempt was 
onven- a marked characteristic, the heavy, congealed, | frame, which cost 50/., we were the other day | made in the A thenceum to define some characteristics 
2omish sluggish yellow clouds struggling through a deep | reading in the painter’s biography,—was “‘knocked , of M. Meyerbeeras a musical composer,—the pub- 
which bluesky. In ‘The Burial-place of the Second down” for 700 gs.; picture and frame having ori- | cation of his ‘Forty Melodies’ affording the occasion. 
nd the Division,’ some soldiers, muffled up like Esqui- | ginally cost 150/. Mr. Birch had only paid 147/. | Of the general remarks which were then offered, 
sort of maux, are hewing outtrenchesin thefrozen snow for for Constable’s ‘Lock’ in 1838. The landscape | we have not a word to alter when we deal with 
aracter the dead comrades that a fatigue party (redagainst sold for 860 gs. The other prices were not less' the published music of ‘ L’Etoile du Nord.’ 
ich and the dismal white and grey horizon) aretoiling along | encouraging. Mr. Pyne’s ‘Rydal Water’ went | Neither have we much to add,—since, though this 
r faith, with in the distance,—their weather-beaten, stern for 92 gs.—Mr. Danby’s ‘ Peleus’ for 115 gs.— | new opera is a complete specimen of its master’s 
arch. faces bent down deprecatingly before the icy wind. | Mr. Lance’s ‘The Hall Table Fruit’ for 76 gs.— | peculiarities, we ghould be at a loss to mention 
e limits There the long white-heaving waves of shapeless Mr. Uwins’s “The Tambourine Player’ for120 gs.— | one, whether of form, modulation, or treatment, 
old St. graves, swollen with snow, stretch away like the Mr. Linnell’s ‘The Road through the Wood,’ for ; of which examples do not exist in ‘ Robert,’ ‘Les 
make as burial-place rather of the dead of some tremendous , 415 gs.—Mr. Poole’s ‘Mountain Peasants,’ 240 | Huguenots,’ or ‘Le Prophéte.’ M. Meyerbeer 
neaning battle than the dead of an army, we trust, still to gs.—Mr. Frith’s ‘ Dolly Varden’ (not, we believe, | proves himself, in ‘ L’ Etoile,’ careful and constant, 
ot even be victorious. In the ‘March from Balaklava,’ | Mr. Frith’s engraved Dolly), for 200 gs.—Mr. | rather than rich and various:—he becomes, work 
iderings the same muffled men, bandanged and ragged, | Webster’s ‘ Beating for Recruits,’ for 355 gs.—Mr. | by work, more ingenious, more elaborate,—but 
opt. In more doleful for the shred of scarlet and strip of | Herbert’s ‘Nimrod,’ for 190 gs.—M. Delaroche’s | not more original or masterly. On the other hand, 
syle the dingy lace, toil with heavy step towards the| ‘The Saviour of the World,’ for 265 gs.—Mr. C.|a growth in mannerism is evinced :—and on this, 
crossest doomed city, rather like criminals going to execu- | Stanfield’s ‘ Affray in the Pyrenees,’ for 485 gs.— | as it involves the development or decay of Truth 
e modes tion than men confident of victory. Ona carrion | Collins’s ‘Haunt of the Sea-Fowl,’ for 185 gs.— | in Art, a word or two may be said at the present 
methods steed, the most prominent of all, isan hussar, who | Calcott’s ‘Spezzia Bay,’ for 500 gs.—Turner’s | period. 
vest and once rejoiced in the much-ridicwled ‘‘cherry- | ‘The Lock’ (painted by way of companion or| How far such truth can be insured by direct 
of a suc coloured pantaloons,” now wonderfully faded, and | challenge to Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill,’ for 600 gs.—Sir | reality is the question, and one which is fermenting 
e Italian more fit for Houndsditch than the glitter of| E. Landseer’s ‘ Waiting for the Deer,’ for 780 gs. | among musicians of the most opposite schools just 
treat the Rotten Row. Perhaps the most spirited sketch is!_—_and Mr. Maclise’s ‘ Alfred,’ for 690 gs.—A|now. On one side, Herr Wagner, fierce in his 
, as, five the ‘Scene in the Diamond Battery,’ with the] small miscellaneous collection of the works of | denunciation of all forms.hitherto accepted, main- 
eve that huge sixty-eight pounder Lancaster gun, and the | modern artists, was also disposed of by Mr. Foster, | tains that every emotion of tragic passion can 
hority for group of foreign-looking sailors who lie stretched | after the Birch sale—at which the lots, generally, | be rendered in sounds almost as closely as the 
yractice.” round it, more like pirates in ambush than the | fetched good prices. colours of. flowers can be imitated on canvas 
the very smart jack tars of Nelson’s age. Capt. Peel, grim| The old Cathedral of St. Germans, in the Isle of | by a Van Huysum or a Van Os; and in his operas 
What a and expectant, is watching from the rampart; and| Man, is past repair; and the diocesan talks of | cares for little except outery for the voice,—giving 
ch affects his brother officer, a little lower, is equally on the | building a new one, as a sort of memorial to Bishop | to his orchestra such small beauty as he vouchsafes 
» and art- alert. One sailor has thrown himself down by | Wilson, who died in 1755. to his work out of condescension to the frivolity of 
le minor the linstock, and another slim, long-legged reefer} At the Réunion des Arts, on Wednesday night, | a generation that will not utterly dispense. with 
_ of imita- stands ready at the cannon’s breach. In this | the chief objects of interest were a series of frescoes | beauty. On the other hand, M. Meyerbeer com- 
executive Jf ‘ketch, we realize at once the enormous size of the} by Herr Goetzenberg. These bold crayon -draw- | mits the literal interpretation of his stage-business 
licity and gun, and the excitement and ardour of the defen- | ings were hung round the walls like tapestry, and | to music with as close a persistence as if that were 
n of tHe ders, We can easily imagine the knowledge soon | beside them were ranged reduced copies painted in |.Music’s sole function. He sets ‘“‘glou, glou,”. to 
ith which obtained of the gun’s habits, the indignation at its| oil. The best of them seemed the Allegories of | accompany the action of drinkers,—‘‘ttr.r.r.um” 
joint an shortcomings, and the uproarious delight at its | Religion and Philosophy, which, we believe, adorn | and ‘‘ plan, plan,” to represent what drummers do, 
show you happier hits, when pulks of Cossacks are sent to| the walls of the University at Bonn. In. that | —“ tic-tac” to show how hearts beat,—a quantity 
ose, do as the four winds, or a rival band of gunners dis- | of Religion, which -is the chief, the various |.of ‘Oh’s” and ‘‘Ah’s” and ‘‘Fal-lal-la’s,”—the like 
s and ap- — “Ppears in a gush of fire. How sweet the great} phases of religious progress are represented by | of which we do not recollect in any former work. 
ose to do, § “ce of such a potent friend must sound,—and | figures that surround. the great white throne | Nay, in. the first finale, the tuning-up of village 
dge. We Ww awful its roar that is at once a war-cry and a|.on which true Religion is seated,—these various | scrapers, at a dance, is represented:and methodized 
or want of knell. Turner's sketch of the Lighthouse divided | forms being, in fact, so many false. and .dis-| with Chinese exactness. All this.desperately lite- 
\y to affee lnterest with these clever drawings,—with some | torted .shaduws..of one and .the. same: being. |:ral.work seems to us.a mistake,—a.mistake:as in- 
pes of extraordinary finish and truth by | The Pontiffs are-admirably given, with: the thin | dicative of poverty and prosaic fancy-asthe formless 
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ravings of the young Germans. But in Art, we 


suspect, as in Philosophy, Materialism and Tran- 
scendentalism have some points of agreement which 
are strangely coincident in spirit, be the jargon in 
which they are expressed what it may. 

Having indicated the peculiar form which the 
modern tendencies have taken in M. Meyerbeer’s 
music,—having pointed out how, under the mis- 
taken view of forcing his art into a precision of 
utterance totally alien to its real nature, he has 
indulged in conceits and puerilities beneath the 
adoption of one so highly gifted—we must leave 
the question to be argued out and illustrated in 
detail,—-since, for the moment, it is more important 
to amateurs and opera-goers to be informed what 
they ought to hear on the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the work in its English dress. 

The Introduction, divided into five portions— 
with the frivolous yet needlessly difficult air for 
Danilowitz—the angry and harsh phrase marking 
the character of Peter—and the vigorous little 
chorus of quarrel, ‘ Vengeance,’ in which one of 
its composer's peculiarities of rhythm is employed 
with happy effect—is spirited, though fragmentary. 
There is no need to dwell on Catherine's first song, 
as an ingenious specimen of talking melody—on 
Prascovia’s hasty entry, where fright is cleverly 
put into the music, by the breaking up of the 
phrases and the use of uncouth intervals— on 
Gritzenko's rude Cossack air with chorus—on Ca- 
therine’s tambourine song, with dance and chorus,— 
since they are among the simpler and easier por- 
tions of the work.—No. 7, ‘ De quelle ville,’ the 
duett betwixt Catherine and Peter, is one of M. 
Meyerbeer’s happiest duetts of mezzo-carattere. 
The opening dialogue is bound together with 
a flow and consistency not common to the com- 
poser, by the elegant phrases given to the orches- 
tra. In the movement a due, ‘Sa voix noble,’ 
the contrast of the characters is capitally kept up 
by the different rhythms with their different accents 
given to the soprano and bass voice. The difficulty of 
this duett is great, owing to the mixture of expres- 
sion and brilliancy demanded from both singers, and 
the trials to which they are exposed by the incessant 
and excessive medulation which M. Meyerbeer has 
here repeated, after having employed the same 
form in earlier works. We pass the notturno for 
Catherine and Prascovia, which also demands ex- 
quisite vocalization, to come to the first finale. 
The odd opening of this has been spoken of, and 
also the introduction of the four choruses of drink- 
ers, musicians, bridal guests, and soldiers, at first 
separate, afterwards used simultaneously. In 
this finale, however curious be such admixture 
as an example of complication, the portion most 
really original is the song of Prascovia, with its 
chiming and responsive chorus of female voices, 
heightened to piquancy by the introduction of 
the bass (Master Reinhold) in the second verse. In 
the air, with chorus, for Catherine, which closes the 
act, the opening cantabile, asa fine broad melody, is 
welcome to the ear, after the large amount of florid 
and staccato passages which has precededit. The effect 
of the following barcarolle does not depend so much 
on the music itself as on the delicate execution of 
the principal singer, and the gradual diminuendo 
of the semi-chorus by which she is accompanied. 
Till we come to the coda, with its caprices of in- 
terval and its mystifications of tempo, demanding 
the nicest management, we have phrases and pas- 
sages daintily set and coquettishly garnished, of 
trite and familiar quality. 

In the foregoing it might be thought that 
there is enough of contrivance and resource 
employed to weave together passages not very 
precious, and to disguise meagre first ideas ; but, 
in the second act, commencing from the tent 
scene, intricacy and complication are carried fur- 
ther, step by step, to a point of climax, which 
it would be hard for M. Meyerbeer’s self to over- 
pass. The four soldiers’ tunes (including the 
ballet) which open this act are in their composer’s 
mostnatural vein of frank melody,—and thisimplies, 
also, that spice of common-place, not to say vul- 
garity, from which M. Meyerbeer’s thoughts are 
rarely exempt when he wishes to be tuneable. But 
in the tent scene he makes himself full amends, if 
too familiar he has been. The trio No. 12,—as a 





piece of music to be sung and acted, where nei- 


ther liberty of tempo, change of passage, nor sup- 
pression of ornament is permissible, nor evasion 
of crudity is possible,—is perhaps the most difficult 
stage terzetto in existence. But how charming is 
the andantino grazioso, ‘Que se passe-t-il,’ given to 
Catherine, in which M. Meyerbeer throws away 
one of his best inspirations for the sake merely of 
a few bars of dramatic life!—and how jovial is 
Peter’s toast, ‘Vois en flots de rubis,’ with its 
tipsy trills and its hiccupping final cadence, 
which are yet, it must be remembered, only 
at the opening of a long Bacchanalian scene, 
—for next come the Vivandiéres and their 
duett, which is as impudent as it is clever, and as 
musical as it is clever and impudent [vide Athen. 
No. 1397]. Following still the Paris score, the 
couplets marked B,—with the coda in quatuor, the 
quintett ‘ Cessez ce badinage’ (which demands the 
neatest possible handling from all concerned in it), 
and the following sestett and the melo-dramatic 
music, during which Peter sobers himself,—may 
be pointed to as unquestionably the strongest and 
most individual portions of the opera. ‘There is 
not a bar of this intricate scene in which M. 
Meyerbeer does not exhibit force, quickness 
of intelligence and knowledge of effect. His 
ideas have been exceeded in freshness,—somc of 
his devices have been indicated by Signor Rossini, 
—he has already used the progressions which he 
once again employs here. It is further true, that the 
difficulty of the music keeps pace with the hazard 
of the situation, and that deficiency in vocal skill, 
or exuberance in action, would make of the whole 
an unmeaning and repulsive piece of confusion. 
Still, considering this scene, in its right point of 
view, as a piece of stage-effect broad in outline, 
yet as minute in its details as if Netscher or Van 
Aalst had touched the canvas, it may be referred 
to as a wonderful piece of art employed in the com- 
bination of fragments, more perfect than the most 
highly-finished examples of Meyerbeerism in ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ or ‘ Le Prophtte.’ 

We have dwelt on this scene because it cuntains, 
to our thinking, the real vitality and strength of 
‘L’Etoile.’ Viewed in musical comparison with 
it, the much-talked-of military finale which closes 
Act the Second, is a clumsy and mean piece of 
head-work, in which the composer has resolved to 
drag himself through the self-propounded difficulty 
of dressing up the Dessaver March in as many 
uniforms at once as was possible. The leading 
phrase of the ‘ Serment,’ ‘Dieu, protecteur,’ is 
clearly an after -contrivance, — an example of 
rhythm contrived to be fitted as accompaniment 
to a tune already made. The ‘ Pas Redoublé’ in D 
minor,—the ‘ Fanfare’ of the Tartar regiment in 
E flat,—are no less evidently so many bars of a 
given length, in which, by the omission of certain 
given notes, discrepancies of key could be got 
over,—so that when they are combined, whereas 
a most difficult feat appears to be achieved, it is 
only evaded. Neither ‘‘ quick step” nor ‘‘ flou- 
rish,” any more than Peter’s prayer, has strength 
or feature which would enable it to go alone. The 
‘‘orand crash” is always in prospect ; and, when 
this arrives, it proves less grand than it would 
have been, supposing the master had combined 
in it four real themes, and not three lengths of 
exercise-work, with one rather trite tune. The 
effect is not worth the enormous difficulties which 
must be mastered in the execution. 

The same remark applies to Catherine’s scena, 
with its long agitato, its snatches of chorus, and 
its final bravura, with double echo of flutes, which 
makes the great effect of the third act, and closes 
the opera, This third act, however, also includes a 
delicious instrumental entr’acte—the Romance of 
Peter, ‘ O jours heureux’—exhibiting some attrac- 
tive niceties of instrumentation;—and Prascovia’s 
dainty little song, ‘Sur son bras,’ to which the 
Russian colour (always successfully used by M. 
Meyerbeer when he has bethought himself of it) 
imparts a certain wild freshness.—The duett be- 
twixt George and Prascovia, ‘ Fusillé,’ is poorer: 
—a slight repetition of better examples to be 
found in operas by M. Adam and by Hérold. 

Such are some of the important points and cha- 
racteristic features of M. Meyerbeer’s latest musi- 








‘ul drama; the mention of which, in conjunction 


with former notices, may possibly render some 
slight service to those attending on its first per- 
formance in England. 

New Puityarmonic Socrery.—We have so 
frequently pointed out Cherubini’s Service-Music 
as one of the last mines of classical treasure 
yet unworked in England, that we had, propor- 
tionately, great pleasure in making acquaintance 
with his Fourth Mass in c major, on Wednesday 
evening. The performance was only moderately 
good, for the voice of one of the principal soli was 
so sadly out of tune as to cast doubt on the com- 
poser’s intentions in some of the delicate passages, 
Then, though the orchestra was numerous and 
produced a fine body of sound, Dr. Wylde’s chorus 
was generally timid in attack and dull in the 
quality of its tone; while he himself was so 
anxiously occupied in dragging the work through 
(after the Old Philharmonic fashion of other days), 
as to have no coolness nor experience to spare for 
expression, or even for a correct rendering of 
pianos and fortes. Still, it is a boon of high value 
to hear any rendering of such a glorious work 
as this Mass. In style and scale, it would 
befit the most gorgeous of those Italian churches 
where stateliness, rather than severity, is the cha- 
racteristic of the architecture. There is nota grim, 
harsh, or Gothic bar from first to last. It isa Mass 
for Feast, not for Fast days,—music to accompany 
some mighty and noble pageant :—brilliant, though 
sacred; grave, yet never gloomy ; beautiful, with- 
out mundane allurement; grand, with its grandeur 
not awful. But, was this Mass one inspiration ?— 
or may it have been commenced in one mood and 
concluded in another? Superb as the first three 
movements are, there are peculiarities in the entire 
work which suggest our question. The distribu 
tion of power seems arbitrary, if we are to suppose 
the entire Service the result of one plan. It isa 
Mass for five-part chorus, with soli. Two of the 
latter voices are used in the ‘ Kyrie,’—eight in the 
‘Gloria,’—five in the ‘Credo,’—one in the first 
offertory (the jubilant ‘ Laudate’),—two in the 
second offertory,—but none in ‘Sanctus,’ ‘ Bene- 
dictus,’ ‘Agnus,’ or ‘Dona.’ One would gladly 
know some reason for an apportionment so fanciful, 
—and this, possibly, may be found in the circum- 
stances for which this Mass was produced. 

There can have been no wavering, however, in 
Cherubini’s idea of what his orchestra was to be. 
His mellowness of colour, habitually insured by 
consummate management of the stringed quartett, 
is here heightened, by extra parts for violoncellos; 
—as though the master, desirous of giving this work 
all possible grandeur of stature, had resolved not to 
leaveit, like Nebuchadnezzar'’s image, with a head of 
brass and feet of clay,—still less, a creature having 
head and feet only, without a Herculean allowance 
of rib and spine—of thews and sinews. Such isthe 
admirable fullness and just proportion, that we feel 
its span not to be preternaturally colossal. Itis 
neither weak in frame, as giants are sometimes; not 
smallin seeming, as vast constructions may be made 
to look by a bad adusjtment of details. A like effect, 
as we have noticed, was accomplished by Beet- 
hoven in the ‘Missa Solennis,’ where also, the 
composer’s desire may have been to seem majestie 
by towering. Like Beethoven, moreover, Cheri 
bini, let his orchestra be ever so full, never (like 
Dr. Spohr) cloys by its fullness, He gathered up 
power and poured forth riches, but he never pro 
duced satiety. 

We have dwelt on this harmonious magnificence 
not merely because its secret is disregarded by many 
accumulators of our day, but because to us it was 
the arresting quality of this Mass. There are 
details in abundance to be noticed :—the plc 
turesqueness with which the composition is opened 
by a single voice, almost as freely used as if the 
phrase were recitative or cadenza,—the entrancing 
combinations commencing the ‘ Gloria,’—the cut 
ously bold ‘ Qui tollis,’ rising to a passion which 8 
hardly supplicatory in the ‘Suscipe,’—the short 
subject chosen for the “Amen” fugue in the ‘Gleria 
(a phrase hardly worth fugual elaboration when 
Cherubini was to be artificer),—the noble melody 
for the solo voices at the close of the ‘Credo, 
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sweet as a strain of Mozart's, though in form 
less precisely squared ;— but these points can 
be only indicated. The ‘ Laudate,’ or first offertory, 
is not to be overlooked, as a specimen of pompous 
brilliancy, in which Cherubini’s treatment of the 
stringed instruments is especially to be studied; 
nor the close of the ‘Dona,’ which recalls to us 
the close of Beethoven’s Mass in c by the reiteration 
of the peaceful idea. Other notes and comments 
must be reserved for such occasions as other per- 
fermances offer. 

Beyond recording that Herr Ernst appeared as 
solo player, we need say nothing more concerning 
the music at this first Concert. The jumble of 
other matters mixed up with the music could only 
be done justice to by an enthusiast as miscellaneous 
as Win Jenkins, when she wrote how she had seen 
“the Queen, the piebald ass, the hillyphants, and 
the rest of the royal family.” We are grateful— 
in spite of its mistaken and misleading course of 
proceeding—to the Society which has allowed us 
to hear such an unfamiliar work as Cherubini’s 
Fourth Mass. 


CHAMBER Music.—Mr. Ella’s first Winter Even- 
ing on Wednesday last, introduced a stringed quar- 
tett by Mozart, led by Herr Ernst, which was new 
to most hearers, ourselves among the number, with 
a slow movement in Mozart’s lusciously melodious 
style, and a well composed and effective MS. 
Quintett for pianoforte with wind instruments by 
Herr Pauer. Since the Quintetts by Beethoven and 
Dr. Spohr, we do not recollect so meritorious a 
modern composition in this form. The character 
and contrast of the instruments have been well 
studied: and the ideas are good, particularly those 
of the slow movement, which are skilfully treated. 
But the first part of the Menuetto should be re- 
written, as it is unconsciously a parody in a minor 
key of the Menuetto in Mozart's E flat Symphony. 
Herr Pauer was playing beautifully; with some- 
thing of new refinement added to his unhesitating 
brilliancy of finger. 








Drury Lane.—On Monday Mr. Douglas Jer- 


“rold’s excellent drama of ‘The Bride of Ludgate’ 


was successfully reproduced. A new farce suc- 
ceeded ; a piece full of bustle, but not choice in its 
subject or nice in itstreatment. ‘The Writing on 
the Shutters’ is its title ; and the ominous words 
announce the closing of a fraudulent betting-office, 
in a village into which a betting-gang, headed by 
an effeminate captain, one Loviduck, have intruded 
themselves, and who seek to find or make victims 
by dropping letters and other similar expedients— 
vernacularly, ‘‘dodges.” But proceedings are in- 
terrupted by accidents. One Jack Cocker (Mr. 
Wild), in pursuit of a fugitive couple, suspects 
Loviduck of being the bride, and has him placed 
hors de combat. Meanwhile, as 
the pleasure is as great, 
In being cheated as to cheat, 
all the parties in the run-away wedding have been 
pleased, for they have all been cheated,—and, 
under the influence of inevitable feelings, they 
become accordingly reconciled. The farce has the 
ordinary merit of such pieces; and the temporary 
Success it has achieved is fairly due to some vivacity 
in the action and some adroitness in the actors. 
ADELPHI.—The title of the new English version 
of Auber’s ballet-opera—produced a score of years 
since in London as ‘The Maid of Cashmere’—is 
‘The Unknownand the Bayadere.’ To Miss Woolgar 
is confided the impersonation of the pilgrim-deity, 
who, by his patriotism, incurs the resentment of 
“the powers that be,” and secures the love of the 
imocent Bayadétre. Mdlle. Maraquita was on 
Monday the Zolo2, whose devotion was so severely 
tried by the wandering Shiva, and whose pan- 
tomimic gestures were some of the most perfect 
within our remembrance. This charming and 
elegant dancer, we perceive by the bills, alternates 
the part with Mdlle. Benoni; who, on that evening, 
displayed her rival poetry of motion, as Fatma, the 
companion of the maid of Cashmere. Each of 
them, to win the regards of Shiva, competed in 
ler especial pas seul with spirit and grace;—poor 
Zolo’ still excelling, but winning no apparent 


attention from the divine stranger, who bestows 
his admiration and the crown of merit on her 
delighted attendant. Mdlle. Maraquita’s jealousy 
was prettily expressed; but the triumph of love, 
stronger than the death to which she is doomed by 
her fidelity, wasstill more admirably suggested. Not 
having witnessed the performance a second time, we 
cannot say how Mdlle. Benoni succeeded in the same 
situations, but apprehend that her form is not so 
well suited to give the same piquant expression to 
them, though always acquitting herself well. The 
eccentric Vizier was effectively acted and sung by 
Mr. Paul Bedford, but his exaggerations are too 
monstrous to command unqualified praise. Hope 
of reform, however, is now out of the question; 
his immense absurdities, though outrageous to 
taste, have become familiar to the public,—who, 
having “endured” and “pitied,” have at length 
“embraced” the vices of his style, as characteristics 
of the man. The scenic decorations of the piece 
are, with the costumes, new, beautiful, and even 
grand ;—at least the concluding scene of the apo- 
theosis is so. In its form as a ballet, we welcome 
this piece to the Adelphi boards; the ideality of 
its subject, and the artistic grace of its musical and 
picturesque accessories, have a tendency to refine 
the perceptions of an audience only too prone to 
admire the grotesque or vulgar. 





Orympic.—The little drama of ‘The Lucky 
Friday’ has been revived at this theatre. The 
French man of business and confidential clerk, 
suddenly thrown into a condition of moral anguish, 
and delivered from it by force of the new impetus 
which it supplies to intellectual exertion, so that 
he fairly outwits fortune and saves his character, 
is represented as finely and truly as ever by Mr. 
Wigan. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gossip.—Miss Katha- 
rine Hayes appears to carry her own California 
round the world with her; since the Aus- 
tralian papers inform us that she has reaped a 
harvest of many thousand pounds from less than 
half-a-score of concerts given at Sydney,—and, 
in addition, costly presents also of “plate and 
jewels.”—According to ‘last advices,” she has 
arrived at Calcutta, where few singers of any 
repute have been heard since the days of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lacy. 

Among operatic novelties—and old works found 
as good as new—just produced in Paris, must 
be mentioned the revival, at the Thédtre Lyrique, 
of ‘Robin de Bois,’— M. Castil-Blaze’s adap- 
tation of ‘Der Freischiitz.—A_ one-act opera by 
M. Grisar, ‘Le Chien du Jardinier,’ just given 
at the Opéra Comique, is a more legitimate novelty. 
—A new three-act opera, by M, A. Thomas, is in 
rehearsal at the same theatre, in which the prin- 
cipal singers are to be Madame Miolan-Carvalho 
and M. Battaille.—At the Grand Opéra, a Malle. 
Ribault, pupil of the Conservatoire, and credited 
as possessor of a fine voice, is engaged for four 
years. — Mdlle. Cruvelli is shortly to sing the 
heroine’s part in ‘ La Juive,’ having, till now, made 
little real effect there, even in ‘Les Huguenots.’ 
A thoroughly bad time seems to have set in for 
this theatre, though perhaps not worse than the 
period in which false execution was transformed 
and stagnation vivified by the unexpected appari- 
tion and influence of Signor Rossini. 

It should have been observed by us last week, 
that though Signor Pacini’s ‘Gli Arabi’ be new to 
Paris, the opera was tried in London in 1831 or 2, 
with Mdlle. Giuditta Grisi (elder sister to Madame 
Grisi) and Madame Rosa Mariani as principal 
singers. Here the opera failed to please. It is 
almost as long since Auber’s ‘Le Dieu et la 
Bayadtre’—which was produced anew at the 
Adelphi Theatre the other evening—figured on 
the English stage as ‘The Maid of Cashmere.’ 
Surely the revival of two such works, neither of 
which won any extraordinary success when it was 
originally produced, tells a tale little creditable to 
modern opera composers. 

Foreign journals mention a new pianist, Herr 
Egghard, who makes his effect and assumes 





of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, or even the 
music of Dr. Schumann, but, by interpreting 
M. Alexandre Dumas, Madame Dudevant, Herr 
Heine, and others, — or who, to describe his 
performance more exactly, converts his piano- 
forte (credulity willing) into accompaniment of 
the contents of a circulating library. Shall 
we next have a series of pictures painted from 
Beethoven's Symphonies ?—shall we have a new 
‘Whole Duty of Man,’ written as laid down 
in Bach’s “‘ well-tempered Clavier”? Such foolish 
confusions among the arts find their defenders 
with those who fancy that they would spiritualize 
connoisseurship, forgetting that every revelation 
has its own language.— But there are odder 
musicians than Herr Egghard about the world, ifwe 
are to judge from advertisements,—among others, 
for instance, that of M. Gustave Pellereau, who 
callshimselfa pianist-violinist, and who, of his single 
self—if we are to believe the Gazette Musicale of 
Paris—executes grand duetts for the piano and 
violin, of his own composition. It might have been 
hoped that this duality had found its last expres- 
sion in the French Lady, who a year or two 
since, by playing on the piano and seraphine at 
once, made herself so oppressive in London ; but 
it seems as if we were at the beginning, not at the 
end, of quackery in music.—Let us turn to more 
encouraging concert-news ; and announce, on the 
authority of the Gazette Musicale, the warm wel- 
come given at a concert of the “‘ Société des Jeunes 
Artistes” to some extracts from an unfinished Sym- 
phony by M. Gounod. Why ‘‘ extracts” from an 
unfinished work should be given, it is not easy to 
conceive; but valuing their composer as we do, 
we are glad to observe any sign of his breaking 
ground in more fields of musical invention than one. 
While on the subject of Parisian concert-music, 
let us once again say, that we should be glad to 
hear some of the orchestral music by M. Gouvy, 
which has been described to us, on competent 
testimony, as well made, agreeable, and not mys- 
tical. 

The German dramatists, to judge from the re- 
ports in the papers, are busy at work at present. 
Herr Alfred Meissner haswritten a tragedy, ‘ Der 
Priatendent von York,’ (‘The Pretender of York,’) 
which was recently performed at Weimar, and is 
highly spoken of in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung. Herr Berthold Auerbach, also, has 
finished a drama, ‘Der Wahlbruder,’ (‘The 
Brother by Choice,’) and Herr Joseph Rank (the 
author of some volumes of ‘Béhmische Dorfge- 
schichten’) is coming forth with a new piece, ‘ Der 
Herzog von Athen,’ (‘The Duke of Athens,’) the 
subject of which is taken from the history ‘of 
Florence.—It is a curious fact, that ever since the 
accession of the present King of Prussia in 1840, 
almost all the younger German poets (we name 
only, for example’s sake, Herren Gutzkow, Heb- 
bel, Prutz, Dingelstedt, Mosen, Friedrich Halm, 
Bauernfeld, Geibel, Paul Heyse, Otto Miller) 
have tried their strength on the drama,—in the 
noble and praiseworthy intention, it must be un- 
derstood, to regenerate this long-neglected branch 
of literature, and to create in their country a truly 
national stage. However, in proportion to the 
time and talent wasted, how little has been at- 
tained by all these well-meant exertions! These 
tragedies and comedies come and vanish like so 
many shooting stars; proclaimed with great pomp, 
they are no sooner seen than forgotten; none of 
them, we believe, has ever become a permanent 
favourite with the public, and ‘Der Stuhe, den 
Schiller leer gelassen,” (‘‘ The Chair which Schiller 
left vacant,”) is still waiting for its successful new 
occupant. And half a century has elapsed since 
Schiller died! What is the reason of so strange a 
phenomenon? Is it the fault of the poets, of the 
actors, or of the public? This isa question difficult 
to answer. At all events, it will be a fruitless 
attempt to produce a great national drama in Ger- 
many, as long as the Germans are no great nation. 
A country where the stage lies under so many 
restrictions can hardly be expected to possess 
a stage at all. The years of 1848 and 1849, 
though they would have given a larger scope to 
free expression, were, on the other hand, too 
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tumultuous for the quiet labours of the poet. So 
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they, too, passed away without any happy result 
to the German drama. 

M: Lecomte’s ‘‘Arabian Night” concerning 
Malle: Rachel's American engagement has been 
denounced. as a fabrication by M. Raphael Félix, 
brother:to the Lady, and manager of her tours, 
M. Raphael Félix has addressed to the journals a 
letter declaring that the contract, the embalmment, 
and all. the other incidents of ‘‘ the wondrous tale,” 
are only so many falsehoods.—A new comedy by 
M. Augier, entitled ‘Ceinture Dorée,’ has been 
produced at the Gymnase. 





MISCELLANEA 


Recovery of Waste Places.—A Committee of 
gentlemen connected with Bloomsbury Chapel 
has, for several years, been at work in St. 
Giles’s, with a view to remedy some of the 
evils existing in certain of its districts. A sys- 
tem of house-to-house visitation has been pro- 
secuted with energy and perseverance; habits of 
personal cleanliness have been recommended ; and 
urgent destitution has been relieved. Parents 
have been directed to the schools most suitable for 
their children; and many, both children and 
adults, have been aided in their desire to abandon 
vicious habits. Measures have also been adopted 
to substitute wholesome for immoral reading; and 
with a view still further t6 awaken the people of 
this district to a sense of their position, an unsec- 
tarian religious instructor has been provided. The 
Temperance Hall, King Street, Seven Dials, has 
been partly rented for meeting purposes,—and 
these efforts have been so far appreciated that the 
Committee have long desired to extend their ope- 
rations. Their great want has been a suitable 
building in which, and from which, plans of use- 
fulness might be carried out. This difficulty, 
however, is now overcome. The Swiss Protestant 
Church, situated in the Five Dials, having been 
vacated, has been taken, and adapted, at a cost of 
160U., as the Bloomsbury Mission Hall. On Tuesday 
evening last it was opened to the people,—the 
lowest class being specially invited. The meeting 
was convened for eight o’clock, and the Hall was 
crowded inevery part. Mr. S. M. Peto presided, 
and, together with the Rev. W. Brock, of Blooms- 
bury Chapel, explained the origin and progress of 
the work in which the Committee are engaged, 
and cordially invited the people to make free use 
of the building in which they were assembled, 
assuring them that at all suitable times it would be 
open to them free of cost. Addresses were de- 
livered by other members of the Committee, and it 
was announced that adult writing classes would be 
immediately commenced, and the free library ex- 
tended. Arrangements have also been made for 
the delivery of interesting lectures, some with dis- 
solving views. It was further stated, that as cir- 
cumstances suggested, other measures of usefulness 
would be adopted. A resolution expressive of the 
feeling of the Meeting was submitted by Dr. 
Snitch. Mr. Peto, in acknowledging a vote of 
thanks, said, that he had never yet delivered a 
lecture, but being at present released from parlia- 
mentary duties, he was tempted to do so, and his 
first should be given in that Hall, to the people of 
St. Giles’s. 

Antiquities of London. — The Builder of last 
week gives an interesting account of a visit 
to the old Norman crypt below the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey. The crypt is 
octagonal, throwing groins of great strength to 
each compartment, and supporting the floor 
above. There are also in the wall an altar, a 
piscina and an aumbry ; but there are none of the 
usual iron rings for the suspension of lamps. This 
curious vault should be thrown open to tHe public. 
—Another fragment of old London promises soon 
to furnish subjects for antiquarians: we allude to 
a part of old London wall laid open by the altera- 
tions for the Milton Club in the City. 





To CorrgspoyDEents.—S. D.—B. T,—received. 

J.G.—The passage in the Atheneum (No. 1424, p. 168, 
col. 2), which this Correspondent complains of as obscure 
should have been printed thus:—Mr. Disraeli, the eldest 
son of that ‘‘ distinguished literati who complimented,” $c. 
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of the PRINCIPLES of MEDICAL SCIENCE, including 
Researches on the Nervous System. By ROBERT GARNER, 
Surgeon to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, &c. Illustrated 
with Engravings on Copper and Wood. 8vo. cloth, 83, 


On the Diseases of Children and 


INFANTS at the BREAST, including the Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education of Young Children. Translated from the 
French of M. BOUCHUT, with Notes and Additions. by 
PETER HINCKES BIRD, F.R.C.S. 8vo. cloth, 208, 


On some of the Developmental and 


FUNCTIONAL RELATIONS of CERTAIN PORTIONS 
of the CRANIUM; selected by Dr. PAV Y, from the Lectures 
on Anatomy delivered at Guy’s Hospital. By JOHN HIL- 
TON, F.R.S. With Nine Plates. Svo. cloth, 6a 
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On Lateral Curvature of the Spine; 
its Pathology and Treatment. By BERNARD E. BROD- 
HU RsT, Assistant-Surgeon tothe Royal Orthopeedic Hospital. 
Post 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 3s. 





A Disquisition on Certain Parts 


and PROPERTIES of the BLOOD. By DAVID TOD, 
M.R.C.S. With Lllustrative Woodcuts. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


On the Nature and Proximate Cause 


of INSANITY. By JAMES_GEORGE DAVEY, M.D., 
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Hanwelland Colney Hatch. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 
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Epilepsy, and other Affections of 
the NERVOUS SYSTEM which are marked by Tremor, Con- 
vulsions, or Spasm: their Pathology and Treatment. By 
CHAS. BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D., Assistant-Physician to 
the Westminster Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


On Some Diseases of Women 


ADMITTING of SURGICAL TREATMENT. By I. BAKER 
BROWN, F.R.C.S., Surzeon-Accoucheur to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Obstinate Ulcers and Cutaneous 


ERUPTIONS on the LEG. By HENRY T. CHAPMAN, 
F.R.C.8. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


and SCIATICA: their Pathology, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
By H. W. FULLER, M.D. Cantab., Assistant-Physicia» to 
St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. ' 


On Paralysis, Disease of the Brain, 


and other AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 68. 


On Near Sight, Aged Sight, Im- 


D_VISION, and the MEANS of ASSISTING 

With 31 Illustrations on Wood. By W. WHITE 
COOPER, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





On Gout: Its History, its Causes, 


and its CURE. By WILLIAM GAIRDNER, M.D. Third 
Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


Healthy Skin: a Popular Treatise 
on the SKIN and HAIR, their Preservation and Manage. 


ment. By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 
foap. 8vo. 28. 6d, 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. 


A New Edition. Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Feap. 2s. 6d, 


How to Preserve the Teeth, Cure 
TOOTHACHE, and REGULATE DENTITION from In- 
fancy to Age. By J. PATERSON CLARK, M.A., Dentist 
Extraordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. With 
Plates, post Svo. cloth, 5s. 


: : : 
Painless Tooth-Extraction, with- 
OUT CHLOROFORM ; with Observations on Local Anm- 
sthesia by Congelation in General Surgery. By WALTER 
BLUNDELL, Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo. price One Shilling. 
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Just published, price 5s. crown Svo. 443 pp. cloth extra, 
SCHOOL HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE, from the Reformation to the Fall of Napoleon, 
with Chronological ‘ables, and Questions for Examination. By 
JOHN LORD, A.M. 
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SPRENGER’S LIFE OF MOHAMMAD. 


HE LIFE of MOHAMMAD, from Original 
Sources. By A. SPRENGER, M.D. &vo. Allahabad, 1851, 
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Williams & Norgate, Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 14, Hen- 
Just published, post &vo. cloth, 48. 
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N ANUAL of GERMAN CONVERSATION. 
—A Choice and Comprehensive Collection of Sentences on 
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simple Plan, accompanied by copious Vocabularies and Explana- 
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OSCAR BUSCH. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE. Post free 2 stamps. 
Williams & Norgate, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, Henrietta- 
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Just published, price 7. 
RIGIN and DEVELOPMENTS of ANGLI- 
CANISM; or, a History of the Liturgies, Homilies, Articles, 
Bibles, Principles, and Governmental System of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. W. WATERWORTH, S.J. 


Also, lately published by the same Author, 
ENGLAND and ROME; or, the Religious 


Connexion between England and the Holy See, from the year 179 
to the commencement of the Anglican Reformation in 1534. With 
Observations on the general question of the Papal Supremacy. <4 


London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. 


CAPT. HENDERSON’S NEW 
SOUTH WALES, 


With the latest Information on the GOLD FIELDS. 


CAPT. W. R. KING’S CAMPAIGN- 
ING in the KAFFIRLAND. 


Second Edition, with NEW MAP and Lilustrations. 


COL. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT 
LEBANON. 


Second Edition, with GOVERNMENT MAP and Illustrations. 
3 vols. 8vo. 





PHILIP LANCASTER. 
By M. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ The LIFE and TIMES of MADAME DE STAEL. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. PATMORE’S MY FRIENDS 
and ACQUAINTANCE. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


Miss POULTER’S TREASURY of 
PEARLS of GREAT PRICE. 


2 vols. 8yo. 


DEDICATED TO THE FRIENDS OF THE DEAD. 
WAR LYRICS. 


By A. and L. 


ANNE BOLEYN ; 


Or, the Suppression of the Religious Houses. 
RANDOLPH. A Poem. 
The YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT. 


Price 2s. post free. 


POETICAL TENTATIVES. 
By LYNN ERITH. 





Also, now ready, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors, inexperienced Writers, and pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books 
intended for general circulation or private distribution, sent post 
free to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
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ail published, price 1s. ; or by post, 1s. 4d. 
UR CONSULS IN THE EAST: 
A ieee Inquiry into their Proceedings Impera- 
tive. -LEVANTINE. 
iW M. Pigott, Aldine (o—s 
nington Park-eorner, London. 


NHE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLI. price 6s. published the 1st of January. 
Contents, 

1. The Philosophy of Kant. 
2. Rural and Forest Life in Amepica. 
Authority of the Sabbath. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. 
Russians at Home. 
Railway literature. 
bo Foreign Policy.—Whao is to penes 4 

Our Epilogue on Affairs and Book: 

Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s jCharehyants and 


Pasentserae, and Ken- 











4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Fourth Edition, price 1s. cloth, (13. 4d. by post), 
WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the Cur- 
rent pupreprictios of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By PARRY GWYNNE. 
* All who wish is mind their P.’s and Q.’s should consult. this 
little) volume.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
May be advantageously consulted by even the well- educated. oa 


SKETCHES OF rpg Ren COPENHAGEN, 
Just published, in small 4to. price 3 by post, 6s. 6d., with 
upwards of 400 Re, 

FBELDNINGER dra det KON- 
GELIGE MUSEUM for Sie wens OLDSAGER, 
i KJOBENHAVN. Ordnete af J. J. A. WORSAAE. 
London: William Allan, 13, iemenastans “Tow. 
ARNOTT ON CANCER AND UTERINE DISEASES, 
Just published, §vo. price 3s. 2nd edition, much enlarged, 
N CANCER;; its Treatment by Congelation 


and an Improved Mode of Pressure, separately or combined ; 
— Appendices on Congelation in Diseases of the Neck of the 





DR. 


us,and as a Substitute for Chloroform in Operatiens. By 
5! SMES ARNOTT, M.D., late Senior Physician to the Brighton 
ispensar, 


y- 
“ An extremely valuable remedy.”—Dublin Quarterly Med. Journ. 
Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


a — — . 
N INTRODU CTORY ‘LECTU RE delivered 


at Queen’s College at the pecereanoeneae of the Academical 
Year, 1854-55. By A. BERNAYS, P’ D-. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the Colleg 

London: John W. Parker & Sen; West Strand. 








Grant & Griffith, corner of St.-Paul’s Ga 


INTERESTING FIRST FRENCH 800K FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 
Now ready, a New Edition of 


A BAGATELLE: Intended to introduce 
Children = Four or Five Years rice to some Knowledge of 
the French Language. Entirely revised by MADAME N. L.; 
and embellished: with Cuts. 18mo. 3s. boun 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








This day, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 
BrACEED THOUGHTS and 
PHTHEGMS, extracted, een from some of 
the ” tines of ARCHBISHOP WHA 
..Deserve the individual prominence given them.” 
Clerical ay ay * or 8 
Pip eon wae ape ently selected.”— Leader, Jan. 
he charm of . winnowed table-talk of a ouhaee of 
talkers —Nonceon, Jan. 3) 


Robert Stachader, 13, Paternoster-row. 





MR. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 


With numerous Illustrations, on Wood and in Colours, from Drawings by the Author, in 8vo. price 21s. 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS; 


OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF A BURNT JOURNAL. 


By FRANK MARRYAT, 
Author of Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago. 


** Mr. Marryat possesses a rare love of adventure, and an admirable capacity for observation; and the multitudinous 


haps and mishaps of his travels are related with frank simplicity and zest.” 
“ The spirit and graphic descriptions of these pages might have disappeared in a diary. . 


Literary Gazette. 
.. We heartily commend Mr, 


Marryat’s Recollections ; and we should add, that their interest is very much enhanced by the introduction of no less than 


eight coloured drawings by the author.” 


The Field. 


** Taken as a whole, the book is as good a sketch of Californian life, and gives us as fair an idea of the country and 


the people, as we remember to have met with. 


Moreover, there is such an air of truthfulness over everything he relates 


that the reader enters into all Mr. Marryat’s adventures, and enjoys them with a gusto which a conviction of their reality 


could alone convey.’ 


Press. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNeMANS. 





Complete in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 21s.; or bound in calf by Hayday, 30s. 


THE REV. SYDNEY 
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SMITH’S MISCELLA- 
WORKS; 


Including his CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
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A LIBRARY EDITION of the above 


brhetrskbncoeecssabneiseiecetesns Ae ERG, OMe ne ee 


ANOTHER EDITION, in Pocket Volumes.....................cecccsesesseeee O VOLS. feap. 8vo, 218, 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY ...... feap. 8vo. 7s. 
SELECTIONS from the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vols. I. and IT. 


London: LoneMAN, 


16mo. 5s. cloth; or in Four Parts, 1s. each. 


Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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By the Author of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Woman in France,’ &c. &c. 
London: Situ, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 423. 
THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


By R. MADDEN, 
Author of ‘ Travels in the East,’ * Life of Savonarola, &e. 


“We may, with perfect truth, efirn, that during the last 
fifty years there has been no book of such peculiar interest 
to the literary and political world. It has contributions from 
every person of Mieraty Se Sir E. Bulwer (who 
py Pr Cc on ~~ LE... ee fee Shes Jenk: 

avage Landor, Campbe! |, the Smiths, Shelley, Jen 
Sir W. Gell. Jekyll, = &e. ; as well as Letters from’ he most 
eminent of d uke of 
Wellington, Marquis. Wellesley, Marquis = Lerds Lynd- 
hurst, Brougham, Durham, Abinger, &c.”— Morning Post. 

and will fur- 
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nis u0l of an 0) 
oe Sar a AE ene art oe 
* Since e of Haydon this is the most interesting biography 
which has been published. Dr. M 
erty mea a. on den knows how to make a 
“This book will be found to answer expectation. 
something about every one who has been 
quarter of a century, of either sex and all countries, from the Duke 
of Wellington to Lola’ Montes—from Brougham to Bonaparte— 
from * Boz’ to nee Ty Charles Mathews to the Queen of 
England.”— Liverpool 


oy A most i interesting work, ”— 


ham Jou 
“ It is without exception the = mines ee book 4 ot the.last half- 
century.”— Tribune, 
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In 8 vols, 318. 6d. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 


By the AUTHOR of * BROOMHILL.” 

“ Mr. Newby is Tndetatigabte! in his endeavours to produce novels 
of real worth ; and those ve been ate et — 
plete success. This book should be read by every married w: 
and every spinster—it will instruct by its moralca and deeply inoer 
est by its story.”"—Herald. 


THE WARHAWKE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE TWO MIDSHIPMEN.’ 
“Mr. Newby commences the year with an admirable novel, 
*The Warhawk’—a novel that will please all readers ; and the 
author more firmly, establishes ts position as the successor of the 
late Capt. Marryat. 
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n 3 vols. 


THE QUICKSANDS “of FASHION, 
Author of ‘ preacherye’ & Gubrieiia Witherington.’ 


In 3 vols. 318. 6d. 


THE STORY OF A 
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R°ss: S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
— at = centre — aye of the picture, and have their 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ >» p. 274. 

**Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Port: ture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced ,by pepensing the coincidence ofthe che chemi- 
cal,actinicand visualrays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefullycorrected, both in the central and oblique opens neils. 

r. Rogsshas exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
aperture. te 4 no stop, the field is flat, and the imagevery 


tothe 
—_— Soguee sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


E IODIZED COLLODION, manufactured 
by J. B. HOCKIN & CO. 280, STRAND, 10 LONDON, still 
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arison with any other preparation offered to Ph rs. 
Price 9d. per oz. Can be had separate from the » eden olution. 
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Glacial Acetic Acid Eee yposulphite of Lge 1s. per Ib.’ 
4 LS apne EA ENS ee and every description of Apparatus, o 
t-class workm: 
Mela Or ABSULUTE PURITY, and every material re- 
quired in the Photographie Art, of the finest quality. 
; yo in all the preeenses. 

Catalogues sent on a cation 

Bian & Lona, Opticians, Photographical Instrument Makers 
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In a few days will be published, 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY BARTON,’ ‘RUTH,’ &c. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 





Also, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS: 
CLYTEMNESTRA—THE EARL’S RETURN—THE ARTIST, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 


London: CHarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Feap. 8yo. 





3, Fleet-street, London. 





YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Photographic Establishments —The su riority 

f this preparation is now mnsvereally ——— ‘estimo- 
nials from the best Photographers and principal sc entific menof 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such pe pedo ———. 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. 

a quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at Wholesale 
oe cein separate Bottles,in which state it may be keptfor years, 
and exportedtoanyclimate. Fullinstructionsfor use. 

Caution. mk Bottle joctemved with a Red Label bearin 
name, RICHA MAS, Chemist, 10, Pall M pte 
counterfeit Biieb +* os 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMOVING ell binds 
f PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. The muineiomede only bythe 
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and astra, RICHARD W. T IST,10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Phot ae Chemicals: and ma: 
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HOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT. 
—DANIEL M*MILLAN, i, Fie ee ont 
icle used in Photography may be of the best quality, an 
br poe ven worthy she attention of the trade.—Price List sent free 
on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION CAN BE HAD AT 
CTTEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 


FACTORY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
Islington.—OTTEWILL’S REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODY 
FOLDING CAMERA. adapted for landscapes or Portraits,may 
be had of A. Ross, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, Photographic 
Institution,Bond-street.and atthe Mauufactory as above; where 
Gat Saretee of Cameras, Slides.and Tripods may be had.— 
The i 


rade supplied. £. 
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vaL AssuRANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
——_ 3, PALL MALL EAST, LON DON 
Established A.D. 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of ie Sees by which a high rate of interest 

ay be obtained with perfect security. 
mirhe Interest is nayable in January and July at the Head Office 
in London ; and may also be aeons at the various Branches, or 

nkers, without delay or ex pense. 2 

ipaienpmeneas PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 


OANS, from 251. to 1,0007., upon approved 
rsonal or other security, repayable by easy instalments, ex- 
tending over any period not exceeding 50 months, are readily 
OBTAINABLE from the BRITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES 














S.— Prospectuses, Reports, 
and every information, may be obtained on application at the 
British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Rules, 6d. each copy; or 1s. per post. : 

F CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


This day is published, 
[SDISPUTABILITY. —The only complete 
L security in Life Assurance. Price Sixpence; or by post, 
Ne Gon t Steer, Royal Exchange; Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 








a= HOUSEHOLDER’S LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 
*,* See Prospectus for full particulars. 





T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
h 118, PALL MALL, London. 
Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's. 


Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke-square, 
Notting Hill. 


Indisputable Policies, Annuities, and Provision for Families 
and ow ce on the most favourable terms. Unmarketable titles 
red. 

loans granted on a new and liberal principle. 

For further particulars apply at the (ffice as above. 
W. C. URQUHART, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 1sT MARCH. 





INSTITUTED 1831. 


QCOTTISH EQUITABLE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SUCIETY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office—EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew-square. 
LONDON —126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 

TheSCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an Institution peculiarly adapted to afford provision for Fami- 
lies. It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of 
MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus or Profit being wholly 
divisible among the Members; and the Additions which have 
been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the 
Society afford satisfuctory evidence of the prosperity of the Insti- 
tution, and the gens advantages derived by its Members. The 
following Examples exhibit the Additions already made :— 

A Policy for 1,0002., opened in 1832, is now increased to 1,5231. 88. 
ries a for 1,0001., opened in 1836, is now increased to 1,421/. 





A Policy for 1,0002., opened in 1840, is now increased to 1,3101. 


8. 

The Profits are ascertained and divided triennially among 
Policies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of 150,0002. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four Millions 
and a Quarter sterling. 

The Amount paid tothe Representatives of Deceased Members 
exceeds 600,( 001. sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to Policies 
exceeds 600,0002, 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 830,00°2 

Loans granted to Members to the extent of the office value of 
their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of ‘Propogal and all infor- 
mation, may be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices 


in Town or Country. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
W. COOK, Agent, 125, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
January, 1855. 


List of Local Agents. 
Barnes—Whitbread, Edward, stationer. 
Battersea— Buckmaster, J.C., New-road, St. John’s Hill. 
Brixton—Price, J. M., Chemist. 3. Loughborough-place. 
Clapham—Balls, Charles, Scientific and Literary Institution. 
Commercial-road East— Newton, J., 6, Grosvenor-street. 
De Beauvoir Town—Pettifer, E. H., Chemist, 6, Southgate-road. 
Hackney—Steib, Kichard, jun.,2, Denmart-place 
Islington—Innes, Robert, Commission Agent, 36, Gibson-square. 
Kentish Town—Garton, Henry, Chemist, 2, Commercial-place. 
Lambeth—Roffey, Thomas, Solicitor, 5 alcot-place East. 
Mile End—Sharp, George, 3, Ireland-row. 
Pimlico—Carrick, James, Chemist, 46, Churton-street. 
Putney—Stewart, John, High-street. 
Stratford—MecCash, William, Baker. 
Svdenham— Daws, Thomas, House Agent. 
Walworth—Turner, W. St. John, House Agent. 
Wandsworth—Brooks, Charles, Chemist. 
Whitechapel-road—Nicholson, James,7, Mount-place. 












Just published, New Edition, 


LIGHTS ALONG THE LINE. 
By YRNEH KOORBEZARG. 


Third Edition. With Eleven Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. ornamental covers, Is. 
‘*A humorous production, calculated to enable any one unhappily afflicted with ennui to get pleasantly through 


few minutes of wearydom.”—The Albion. 
Liverpool: published by EpDwarD Howe 1, Church-street. 
& Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. 


In the Press, 


HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire. 


(Comprising the HISTORY of CHINA, INDIA, BACTRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA,” ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, LYDIA, 
PHGNICIA, EGYPT, CARTHAGE, GREECE, ROME, &c.) 


By Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE 





L. SCHMITZ. 


Edinburgh : Apam & Cuartes BLack. 





Just published, price 18s. 


EUROPE IN 1855: 
A MAP, 3 ft. by 4 ft. 4 in., mounted on linen, in a handsome 


Portable Case, accompanied by descriptive Letter-press and a Map of the Telegraphic Lines and Fortresses. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. London: Loneman & Co. ; StanrorD, Charing-cross ; 
And all Booksellers. 





Just ready, in small 8vo. 


WORLDS BEYOND THE EARTH. 


By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. 





Also, just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, 


FROM THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE YEAR 1850. 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON. 


London: RicHarD BentLEy, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, Vol. I. (complete in Two), in 8vo. with Maps, 14s, 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S HISTORY OF THE 
OTTOMAN TURKS, 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
_ = of all the histories of the Turks, this is by far the best. Professor Creasy has brought to his task a mind more prac: 
tised in historical investigation, and raised nearer to the elevated tone which is looked for in an historian.”—. Spectator. 
** The standard work of English literature on Turkey.”—John Bull, 
“It will exalt the Professor's well-earned reputation as a sound historian and powerful writer.”—Morning Post. 


London : RicHarD BentLey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


BENTLEY’S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 





Now ready, Vors. I. and II. (to be completed in three), crown 8vo. volumes, neatly printed and bound, 
with an Illustration to each volume, price 6s. each, 


JESSE'S MEMOIRS oF THE COURT or ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS, 


ea One of those undertakings for which it is to the interest of the public to insure success by the heartiness 
of its support.” 

Morning Chronicle.—‘ It remained for Mr. Bentley to push the system of cheap literature a step further than it has yet 

een carried, and to give to the public, month after month, a series of high-class works.” 

Daily News.—‘* Mr. Bentley could not have commenced his series more happily, than with a work which is so rich in 
material not accessible to the ordinary student.” 

Eclectic Review.—** A series well fitted to the wants of the day.” 

Morning Post.—‘* Can scarcely fail to command the approval of the public. It redeems the promise held forth in the 
prospectus, that the volumes will be published in a portable and handsome form, with all the advantages of beautiful 
typography, superior paper, and elegant binding.” 


London : RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
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Now ready at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. 


MY COURTSHIP AND 
CONSEQUENCES, 


And REVELATIONS from the FOREIGN OFFICE, &c. 
By HENRY WYKOFF. 
London: CLarRKE & BEeETON, 148, Fleet-street. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


ITS 








Now ready, in 2 vols. cloth, price 7s. 


WANDERINGS IN CORSICA: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS HEROES. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


‘It is our hope that the work of Mr. Gregorovius may obtain the compliment of translation....We are unwilling to 
forestal the interest which attaches to his description of the scenes of Napoleon’s youth, and the anecdotes which with 
great diligence the author has collected on the spot, of his Corsican education and adventures....Mr. Gregorovius is a 
diligent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions of a heroic race, a man of strong feeling for the great and beautiful, 
and an able historian.”—Quarterly Review, December, 1854. 

“ Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate it without allowing the bloom to escape in the process, 
cannot fail to be as popular among English readers as the best writings of Washington Irving.” — Westminster Review. 


Edinburgh : THomas ConstaBte & Co. London: Hamitton, Apams & Co. 
Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


A SYSTEM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Being a STRUCTURAL and CLASSIFIED ARRANGEMENT of PLANTS and 
INVERTEBRATED ANIMALS, 


Forming a basis for the Study of BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. 
With upwards of 700 Microscopical and other Illustrations. 
The BOTANY by EDWARD SMITH, M.D. LL.B. and B.A. (Lond.) 
The ZOOLOGY by W. S. DALLAS, Esq. F.L.S. 
And forming the Third Volume of 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


London : Hovutston & StoneMAN, 65, Paternoster-row; and Wm. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





Of whom may be had, price 4s. 6d. each, 
Vol. I. PHYSIOLOGY of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE; the STRUC- 
TURE of the SKELETON and the TEETH; and the VARIETIES of the HOMAN SPECIES, 
By Professor OWEN, Dr. LATHAM, and Dr. BUSHNAN, 


Vol. II. THE MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, embracing Arirumetic, ALGEBRA, 
and EUCLID, PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, SERIES, LOGARITHMS, LAND SUR- 
VEYING, MENSURATION, and PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


By Professor YOUNG, Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, and ALEXANDER JARDINE, Esq. 





Now publishing in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, with numerous Illustrations, 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 








foati Aditi 


This work contains nearly Twenty THovsanD Words, Terms, and Signi n to those given in the 
Imperial Dictionary itself. It will form a valuable and useful addition to all other English Dictionaries, since few, if 
any, of the Words in this Supplement are to be foundinthem. A Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names, and a copious List of GEOGRAPHICAL NAmgs, with the Pronunciati will be appended. The whole, illustrated by 
Three Hundred and Fifty Engravings on Wood, will be completed in Seven Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. — 


Comprising all Words purely English, and the principal and most generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, together 
with their Etymologies and their Pronunciation, according to the best Authorities. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 4/. 10s. 


““We must honestly say that Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but, so far 
as the actual state of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfection.” —British Quarterly Review. 


Biackiz & Soy, Warwick-square, London; Glasgow and Edinburgh. 











ESTABLISHED 1838. 
\ JICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
enue roosts Noten = met wh mag os M-STREET, CITY. 
‘1VIs10N 0: Assets 

The Liabilities at...... ary see wt cece ee ot setae 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ...............00ee+00 00 0+£32,485) 
The Reversionary Bonuses to the Assu . 
—_ ‘amount of preesinme paid by them. Peeper eesen 

e 0! pany 
connected with Life Assurance. vegeraeeernanmae 


Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Pi 
orother Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, aa 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 














SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


i ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 

olicies effected with this Society now will participate in 
FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society’ according to 
the conditions contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, an 
Insurersare fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to theaccumulated funds derived fromthe 
investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 

street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


(THE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established at York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL, 50,0002, 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, 
And to the distinction which is made between Male and Female 


Lives. 
No Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. 
FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company on the most moderate terms. 
LONDON AGENTS : 
Mr. William Pitman, Solicitor, 34, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

William R. Turner, Solicitor, 1, Field-court, Gray's Inn. 

Agencies are also established at the various Towns in th 


Country. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


IHE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
At the Westminster Fire Office, 
27, King-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Established 1536, 





Trustees. 
George Dodd, Esq. | Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Joseph William Thrupp, Esq 

This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, besides a Fund idvested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, being the lation of p i 

ready received on Assurances. 

Theratesof premium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 
and are precisely adjusted to the risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

Eig of the profits of the Association are divided every 
Five Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assurances. 

The additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, aud 
1852, have averaged one-half of the premiums on them. 
he assured may proceed to and reside in any part of Europe, 
ps ag giving notice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 
mium. 

Every restrictive of: not absolutely necessary 
—— security of the Association has been withdrawn from the 
policies. 

s advanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on them. 

Premiums may be paid Zearty, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the subject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the Office. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001, 
for the whole term of Life:— 





Aiti } 











Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 £1 17 4 20 41 14 #7 
30 2 8 10 30 26 4 
40 3.5 0 40 3 04 
50 410 6 50 440 
60 7 4 8 60 614 2 








W. M. BROWN, Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 





[ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

Atthe Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 
1854, it was shown that there had been issued no less than 2,130 
Policies, covering Assurances to the amount of 1,027,5001., and 
yielding Annual Premiums amounting to 50,1100. 

By the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3,434, insuring 1,337,5001.,and yielding an 


Income of 55,2071. 
The Number of Policies now in force is.......... ..5,248 
The Amount Insured is......,..- £2,298,027 88. 2. 


£100,510 98, Id. 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of 1,0002. issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to 1,2601. 

Profits divided every five years. 4 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 


low. 
Policies issued free of Stamp Duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 
Agents wanted for vacant places. ‘ 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli- 
cation to any of the Society's Anos in the country. 
F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
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er of Parliament. i } ‘ RTLFIC _RE a 
cor Potwertisement, containing a full statement of the Society's Sir WALTER BR. FARQUHAR, Bart, Chairman. DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH. fixed without spring compre 
original and most comprehensive plan, will appear in THE TIMES ANCIS HART DYKE, Esq. y-Chairman. , or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth ff flished 
OF MONDAY NEXT, THE 19tu INSTANT. comprising Assu- | Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob. 
rance of Healthy Lives, Diseased Lives, Annuities on Healthy John Dixon, Esq. John Martin, Esq. M.P. saporls roy will never change colour or decay, and will be found = 
ras : ives, So aa tach ‘Assurance, | Sif W. M.  Fatquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esa. cuporier to amy tosth ever betere used. This method docs net ss. ] 
Hailway Passengers’ Assurance, Maritime Passengers’ Assurance. | 5 \)7 Wo, ankey, Jun, oy James Morris, Esq. su val on of roots, or any painful operation, and will (4, 
HENHY SALTER, Managing Director. | John Harvey, Esq. {M.P.| Henry Norman, Esq. support and preserve-teeth that aré:loese, and is, guaranteed to bi 
JAMES PULSFORD, Secretary. John G. Hubbard, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. o- articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered Patent 
AGENCIES.—The Directors will be glad to communicate with | [ets Johnstone, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. sound and useful in mastication. These 
gentlemen who wish to be connected with an Office that they.can | John Labouchere, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 52, FLBET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. Price 9 
thorou, hiy recommend to their connexions, and, — os will John Loch, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. AIR WORK.—NOVELTY to LADIE lenp 
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and requires corresponding vigour. Good commercial referenees A.W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. Hair Bracelets made without gold in a most artistic _ 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. Johu Henry Smith, Esa. gold [Algae to ee ings made and mounted in A’ 
Geo. Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. Actuary. | Stade only by MILNE & CO. Se.— Guard Chains, from: 42. &¢ e 
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EsTABLISHED 1887 LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of | —A List of Brices free on vinta ee 
BerrANyis LIFE ASSURANCE COM- Tpepegens, te Loneee now offers to future Insurers Four-fifths . oo 
Peapoweret Hy btedal Act af Parliaments 4 Vict. cap. 9 of the Protis, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Kate of Pre- | (YONSTANT EMPLOYMENT GUARAN. | Palit 
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Increasing Rates of Premium, for securing Loans or Debts. year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share ithe Prese — vty Se articles of general use. “THE ARTS TAUGHT" MP 
Half Premiums, only, required during the first seven years. At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Company, | b ‘which fo a and constant employment “GUARANTEED, i id 
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———— per Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses | sidences. Mr. LAW RENCE. who foe fivite me a care 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, added at the four Septennial Divisions exceeded 770,000. Jourt, Crystal Pal: moval who is an exhibitor at the Stationery pein 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. a ree rae tae Extra Premiums required for the | Ladies to see his unique emonad my the’ -o te placed ; 
Profits divided annually. : a, th ont, neice. the British Colonies, and the northern | or at Mr. L.’s Show Rooms dail from ‘Ten till Fi ~ Z uildings, riving 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. awa States of America, have been materially | street, Bedford-square, near Ratibone-place. ‘The Arts ta TD, fp wholes 
aftislf Credit Policies—the unpaid half premiums liquidated out || {NV ALID LIVES.— Persons who are not in such sound health be nse nomed bP 
. as would enable them to insure their Lives at the T. — 
( PROPRIETARY.) | (MutTvAL.) miums may have their Lives insured at ey es —_ ONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN. Ul 
Half- | Whole |||, | Hale) LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, TEED.—A limited number of LADIES WANTED LY 
Prem. |Prem. re-| Annual | Yearly |Quarterly rovided such policies shall have been effected a sufficienttimeto | DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable an ti — ge 
Age| First | mainder} Age. Pree | Pre- Pre- vs TG TD each case a value not under 50. “TLLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and MS nnOGn Anea Bole De 
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! - OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical | distinction. No knowledge of ——— a elie 
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tlie Govaratasaéesoue ead ay eteentny sy AI a and in AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. of fine Teas will find our Stock to consist of suitable’ Pack- Tabl 
oons Crystat Paxace, Central Transept, ages (in bond) for Export—and the Priczs fixed upon s Tabi 
miums to Assure £100. Whole Term. No. 23, GALLERY OF PRECIOUS METALS. principle calculated to give continued satisfaction, and wit! JP yyjcs%” 
Age. | One Year. |Seven Years. | With Profits.| Without Profits, MANUFACTORY, nage, 40 grr agg leaden a 
| 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Loxpon. i ; i ion i 
2 | £017 8 | £019 9 Ziiei0 |. @1aues = : Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion ® & mpegy 
- [ ; 3 | 1 2 7 255 207 INE-ART MANUFACTURE.—ELEtIneTon | S0me districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no sound ( 
4 1141 | 11910 ; H H ‘ 0 it Gentry. see ee _ attention | of the Nobility, | 8PPrehension of a short supply of Tea. The Imports this Tes ditt 
32 | . urs, Ari others interes! in th = i 
4|_ 3170 612 9 6 010 nk tide dnidteamionace: to thas tending teisciens | will prove at least equal to those of the last year=Be @ iT 
Mutual Branch. * aveayreae ona ee &c. published exclusively by them in Bronze, | Present estimate being upwards of 80,000,000 Ib.—a toler ranted: j 
Assarers on ‘hb Raen aoa tue audited. ab theant effec oo a Gold,from the Antique and select Works of Modern | able scope will therefore be afforded for a constant and per are rem 
Ber cent of the protts sonually, to participate in four-fifths, or 80 . Also to their Artistic and, Decorative Plate, calculated for the sonal attention in the selection of proper qualities. Darya 
e profit assi . . i, . Boudoir, &c. ; : , ; ; 
assured, applied ta pF by fs added tothe sum These productions were honoured at the late Great Exhibition Having already obtained—by many years experience-* ina a 
otived jin cash, premium, or be re- by yn ‘Counsell ‘Medal,’and may be obtainedat either | large amount of distinguished patronage—Families may Knives, 
ealeeeathise sae a retere of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 22, REGENT-STREET rest assured—of our continued candour in recommending sitet ho 
varying, according to age, from 66 to 38 per akertee ay 45, MOORGATE-STREET, }uonpon. only such descriptions as will please. Table’ § 
or from 5 to 15 percent. on the sum assured. . NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. - : : Plated 
eo oemnait eats ‘**Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit \E * Terechgh enh nna Aeneas, pad 
aga debt upentae —— the Premium may remain for life pam LESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, with- ROB" ; COMP™ Penkniy 
Sno eit rs atiae ey at8 Der cent.,or may be paid off atany | aginy. from Ten fill Four, for Dental Operations under his new ROBERTS & CO) ail 
% Four, for Dental Operations under his ne 
Geleereatincenmiuafieroroctsharebernappreved, | tsb press Hew fresh Ci : Tea and Coffee Salesmen, ance 
o charge for Policy Stamps. ; E E J . 
! : eae fi 
Medical Attendants paid for their reports. PAT a x. a FAIR ie SOLID LIVERP O OL selection 
, y, Proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or | superior to all others. They wi a ‘ Sainte 
as Sy Ps orth Ammerion without extra charge. their iauen a 2 pe pe Cy Y the ‘Tioree kaeed ent - 
5 “ * ecay :—/ *E — 
edical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street,at | French and American Modes Of fixing Teeth,” oye by posh 32. N.B.—Other remarks and the prem sews 












& quarter before 2 o’clock. 


E, BATES, Resident Director. 





4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 





List of Prices may be had on application. 
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ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and-finishyat teduced prices.+ Fok SALE, or to be Let 

on Job, a large assortmentof New and Second-hand@CARRIAGES, 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clarences, Step- 
iece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Peake’s old-esta- 
listed Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leicester> 





NAMP LANTERNS for the CRIMEA, com- 
bining every recent improvement, adapted for burning the 
Patent Fusee Candles, whieh can be instantly ignited as a lucifer. 
These Lanterns are equally suitable for warehousemen and others. 
Price 98. each; Fusee Camp Candies, 18. 3d. per box. Sold by all 
Lamp- Dealers; by 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Regent’s Park ; 
and wholesale by PALMER & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 


| geet FUSEE CARRIAGE CANDLES, 


can be instantly ignited as a lucifer, are of different lengths, 
adapted for journeys of ‘two, three, or ‘four hours, and of two 
thicknesses to fit all lamps.—Sold in Boxes, at 18. 3d. per box, by 
all Grocers, Candle-Dealers, and Chemists; avd wholesale by 
PALMER & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, London. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 
so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any 
Gig, Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and cam be as quickly 
removed and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are 
adapted for burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The 
appearance and effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of supe- 
rior finish, but, the price being less than half, these lamps ‘are 
laced within the reach of every person requiring a light when 
Faving.—Price 128, 6d. each, at any of the Lamp-Dealers; and 
wholesale by PALMER & Co, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell; and by 
the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Kegent’s Park, 
London. 
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URE FRENCH COLZA OIL, 4s. 9d. per 

gallon.—Messrs. LEMAIRE & CO. Manufacturers, Paris.— 

Sole Depot in England, the London Soap aud Candle Company, 
76, New Bond-street. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
FIRE-GRATE is manufactured by F. EDWARDS,SON & 

Co,, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street ; where one may be seen in 
daily use. The advantages’ of this Grate consist in the smoke 
being perfectly consumed, no chimney sweeping being required, 
anda saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. being effected in the cost of 
fuel. Prospectuses, with Testimonials, sent on application. 


OOKING-GLASS, CARVING and GILD- 
ING, and INTERIOR DECORATING MANUFACTORY 
(established 1822).—CHARLES NOSOTTI, 398 and 399, Oxford- 
reet. This Establishment contains the most extensive assort- 
ment of LOOKING-GLASSES and GILT DECOKATIONS in 
every variety ofstyle. The taste and superiority of workmanship, 
and the crystal-like colour of the glass, insure the patronage of 
ose who may honour the Show Rooms with a visit. A Book of 
Designs forwarded free on receipt of six stamps for postage. Esti- 
mates free of charge. Second-hand Glasses always on hand. 
398, 399, Oxford-street. 


ASY CHAIRS, CHAISES LONGUES, 
SETTEES, COUCHES, CONVERSAZIONE SOFAS, & 
&e., of the most elegant and luxurious forms, stuffed by French, 
rman,and English Workmen. Persons Furnishing before de- 
ciding elsewhere should visit these Extensive NEW GALLERIES 
and SHOW ROOMS to inspect the immense Stock, comprising all 
the requisites to completely furnish every class of House in the 
most fashionable style, on the most reasonable terms,—the whole 
being manufactured by first-rate workmen of the best seasoned 
materials. A written warranty for twelve months is given; and 
asthe prices are attached in plain figures, parties can make their 
own calculations, and at once perceive the great advantages offe 
at this Establishment.—DRUCE & CO., Upholsterers, Cabinet, 
Furniture, and Bedding Manufacturers, Honse and Estate Agents, 
&, 69, and 58, BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE.—N.B. 
Patentees of the Royal Magnetic PageTurner. See Court Circular, 
July 17.—Eider Down Quilts in great variety. 


OT AIR, Gas, Vesta, Joyce’s STOVES.— 
STOV DS forthe economical and safe heating of halls, shops, 

Pp b ts, and the like, beingat this sea- 
son demanded, WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his 
unvivalled assortment, adapted (one or the other) to every con- 
cetvable requirement,at prices from 10s, each to 30 guineas. His 
variety of Register and other Stoves, Fenders and Kitchen 
Ranges, is the largest in existence. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
~The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago by 
WiLLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent process 
of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
articlenext to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
weeny or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it istin- 
guished from real silver. 
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Fiddle Brunswick King’s 
Pattern. Pattern, Pattern. 
18% .. 268. 328, 


Tea Spoons, per dozen ........ a 
rt Forks * ecccccce OO =60te OR Ce AB, 
rt Spoons ,, cocveere BOB 8... 428. .. 488. 
Table Forks ” sees 408, 568. .. 648. 


TableSpoons ,, cccccsce GOR 4p SO’: .. OM, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds ofre-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
dle, bare a 


Fid 
TableSpoons and Forks, fullsize, perdoz. 12s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto ........ssseeee0es 108, 2le. .. 258, 
Tea ditto ......... 58. lls. .. 128, 


LERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
Taited, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices that 
= unerative only because of the larzeness of the sales. 34-inch 
Yory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen ; 
serts to match, 10s.; if to balance, ls. per dozen extra; Carvers, 
48. per Pair; larger sizes, from 14s, 6d. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivoty, 828.; if with silver ferrules, 378. to 50s.; white bone Table 
tha 6d. per dozen; Desserts, 5¢.6d.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
ck horn Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
mee black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 6s. per dozen; 
pee Steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
oh ted Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
enew Plated Fish Carvers. Also, a large assortment of Razors, 
enknives, Scissors, &c. of the best quality. 
qe ILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
eooted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
j NGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
cheenned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and 
prov that purchasers may easily and at once make their 


Catalogues, with Engravings,sent (per post) free. The mone 
mperned for every article not ceed! ry 4 
NEWte FORD-STREBT (corner of Newman-street); 1, 2, and 3, 
‘EWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and5, PERRY’S-PLACE, 


esenana 





O YOU BRUISE YOUR .OATS YET? or, 
HOW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR ONE SHILLING 
PER DAY.—One bushel of Oats when crushed will make two.— 


Great saving.—OAT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters, Ploughs, Thrash- | 


ing Machines, Flour-mill Carts, Corn-dressing ditto, Horse and 
Steam Machinery, put up, &.—M. WEDLAKE, 118, Fenchurch 
street.— Book on Feeding, 1s. 


RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING, Mats, Rugs, Mattresses, Hassocks, Cushions, 
Brushes and Brooms, Sheep-netting, Cordage, Brush-fibre, &c. &c., 

of which priced Catalogues ma: had free by post. 
: Warehouse, 42, LU DGATE-HILL, London. 








YISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
FISHER’S STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN LONDON, 
AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 
Catalogues post-free. 
188 and 189, STRAND, corner of Arundel-street. 


T Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 4, 
LEADENHALL-STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures, in DRESSING CASES, 
Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury, suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle Tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c., as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An ex- 
ay assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the 
oilet. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the REcENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


LENNY’S WINTER HOSIERY, Soft, 
Warm, and Elastic. 
Glenny’s Irish Hand-knit Wool Hose and Half Hose. 
Glenny’s Cashmere Wool Waistcoats. 
Glenny’s Cashmere Wool Drawers. 
Glenny’s Fur Coats, Rugs, Capes, and Gloves. 
Balbriggan House, 23, Lombard-street. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
From the Lancet:—**We have seldom seen anything so 
beautiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam, of Ox- 
ford-street. They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of 
food; and, whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled."—BENJAMIN ELAM, 196, Ox- 
ford-street. 78.6d. The bottle and mouthpiece are stamped with 
my name and address. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it isadmirably adapted for delicate Females,particularlyduring 
Pregnancy; and it prevents the Food of Infantsfromturningsour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SY RUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
highly ble and effi —Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-street, London,and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the im 























of injuring the finest hap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with t 
i . Flesh Brushes of improved 

graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.—By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the joxury of a Genuine Smyrna Gponge, Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establishment, 1308, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some houses. 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


VIOLETS. 
T BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 
e and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great per- 
fection several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD 
VIOLET. It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the hand- 
kerchief. Violet Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet 
fern and several toilet preparations of the same flower equally 





157 pn, New Bond-street. facing Redmayne’s. 


ECORATION OF THE HEAD.—The admi- 
rable taste displayed in the Head Dresses of some of our 
leading belles, who are no less indebted to art than to nature for 
their superiority, may be imitated. but never equalled, without the 
materiel to work upon. The indispensable requisite is a GOOD 
HEAD OF HAIR. This, the skilful artist may embellish ; but 
the lank, weak, and thinly-scattered locks he laboriously and vainly 
attempts to arrange in a manner befitting the requirements of the 
fashionable circles. For this, the Hair must be nourished and in- 
vigorated, and all relaxing tendencies overcome. dridge’s Balm 
of Columbia is the only preparation, truly efficacious, without 
being in the slightest degree injurious. : 
By its frequent use the Hair is prevented from turning grey, is 
improved in appearance, strengthened, and receives. by fi t 





+ 
EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &c., are 

L INVARIABLY PRODUCED. IN’ TWO OR’ THREE 
WEEKS by COUPELLB’S CELEBRATED CREINUPRIAR. 
which is universally acknowledged as the only preparation to be 
—_ depended a oe maining pocdustion of Hair, as also 

ecking Greyness, Baldness, &., an: rh i i 
curly, and glossy.—Mr. Williams, Lowther. tre yma 
now show as finea head of hair as any person, solely from usin; 
your Crinutriar.”—Serjeant Craven, Longford Barracks, nd, 
* Through using your Crinutriar, 1 havean exceHent Moustache, 
which I had before ¢ ired of."—Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, 
Berks. “ My head, which was quite bald, is now covered with new 
hair. PP 28. ae packet, through all Chemists and Perfumers ; 
or sent post free for 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE C¢ A 
69, Castle-street, Newmaneteec, "Oxford “J street, Berens 
against imitations under closely similar names. Twenty pages of 
Testimonials, with list of Country Agents, post free for two stamps. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN ISLES, 
NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis. 
THs pure and unadulterated, transparent, light- 

brown Cod Liver Oil, long known and justly ap; ‘iated on 

the Continent, has now acquired: the general confidence of the 

Medical Profession in this country, by whom it has been exten- 

sively and successfully prescribed; and with almost immediate 

and remarkably beneficial results—in many instances where ordi- 

nay Sa aaver Oil had been copiously, though ineffectually, ad- 
un eC: . 

It owes its superior efficacy not only to its method of prepara- 
tion, but to the faet—clearly established by chemical ‘analysis and 
therapeutic experiments—that the liver of the species of cod-fish 
from which it is exclusively procured naturally contains a larger 
quantity of iodine, of the elements of the bile and other essential 
remedial properties, than is found in other kinds of the cenvs 
Ganvus. It is of the finest quality, free from any admixture, or 
the usually repulsive, sickly, and nauseous flavour or after-taste 
of the Pale Oil, or of the coarse Brown Oil, commonly sold, though 
totally unfit for medicinal purposes. 

Being sold by ImpeniaL MEasvRe it is as low in price per ounce 
as any other genuine Cod Liver Oil, whilst its regular and speedy 
effects render it incalculably cheaper. Medical and Scientific Tes- 
timonials of the highest character delivered or forwarded, Gratis, 
on application to Dr. de Jongh’s Sole Agents and Consighees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LON DON, by whom 
the Vil is sold Wholesale and Retail,in bottles capsuled and la- 
belled with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature; and in THE 
country by respectable Chemists and Venders of Medicine. Where 
ditticulty occurs in procuring the Oil, four half-pint bottles will 
be forwarded to any part of England, CARRIAGE Parp, on receipt of 
a remittance of ten shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28, 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 48. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98. 


Re PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—All sufferers from this alarming 
complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 
as heguaranteesthem relief in every case. His remedy has been 
successful in curing thousands of personsduring the last twelve 
years, and is = ofan mes to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long-standing, in male or femaleofany age, 
causing no confi t or inconveni in itsuse whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with fullinstructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. n es stamps, cash, or post-office order, 
porebhe at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 7a, 
fanchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.—At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3o0’clock. A Pamphletof Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing 
guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or 
causing one moment's inconvenience to the most aged or nervous 
sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by 
one consultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear im- 
mediately with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically 
removesall singing in theears. Hospital and private testimonials 
and certificates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons 
in England. in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and 
many hundreds of private patients cured can be seen or referred 
to. ours of consultation, 11 till 4 every day. Francis Robert 
Hoghton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1815; Licentiate of the Apothecaries Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just published, 
*‘SELF-CURE OF DEAFNESS, for country patients ; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees, sent on receipt of seven 
stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD counteracts Dyspepsia 
(Indigestion), Constipation and their consequences.— Andrew Ure, 
M.D. F.R.S., London. These consequences are Nervous, Bilious 
and Liver Complaints, Acidity, Heartburn, Flatulency, Sick 
Headaches and General Debility, Low Spirits, Cough, Asthma, 
Incipient Consumption, Nausea, &c. is, moreover, the 
food for infants and invalids generally, as it never purges or 
turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good 
liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, 
and restores the faculty of digestion and nervous and muscular 
energy to the most enfeebled. Highly approved of by Drs. 
Ure, Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gatticker, Wurzer, Lord 
Stuart de Decies, and 50,000 other respectable persons, whose 
health has been y restored by it after all other means 
of cure had failed. 


In canisters, 1)b. 28, 9d.; 21b. 48, €d.; 51b. 118.; 12 1b. 228.; super- 
refined, 11b. 68; 21b. 118.; 5 1b. 228.; 101b. 338. The 101b. and 121b. 
carriage free on receipt of Post-office order. Barry Du Barry 
& Co. 77, Regent-street. London; Fortnum, Mason & Co. Pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty, Piccadilly; also, at'60, Gracechurch-street; 
330 and 451, Strand ; 4, Cheapside ; 68, Cornbill ; 49, Bishopsgate- 
street; 55, Charing-cross; 54, Upper Baker-street; 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 

















DP . q 
application, that beautiful gloss and luxuriance which go greatly 
the grace and dignity of the human form. 
Price 3s. 6d., 68., and 118 per Bottle ; no other prices are genuine. 
Ask for OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 13, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, London. ‘ 
Sold by all respectable Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, 


—D? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has 
maintained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’s 
CRINILENE. It is “guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Mous- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, prevent 
its falling off, and effectually check greyness in all its stages. For 
the camlgey f ae —— anys, it - — pe - = 
Package (elegant erfumed); sent post free on receipt o' 
ania ae ct lg by MISS DEAN, 37a, Manchester-street, 
Gray's Inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the Kingdom. 
—“In one fortnizht it produced a beautiful set of moustachios.” 
H. Adams.—“ It has prevented my hair falling off.” J. Hickson.— 
“ It has quite checked thegreyness thatwas coming on.” Mrs. Elder, 











BERNETHY remarks that “ disorders of the 
digestive organs cause a great number of other diseases: 
KAYE’s WORSDELL'S PILLS area speedy. mild, and efficient 
ions A ffections, 


cure for ia, Headache, Bil &e.—BSold ev 
where at 18. 14d.. 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, BREA 
STREET, London. 





HoLLoway's PILLS infallible for the Cure 
of FEMALE COMPLAINTS.—Mr. G. E. Taylor, of South 
Cave, informs Professor Holloway, in a letter dated Sept. 26, 
1854, that Mrs, Sarah Carr, of Flakes, was afflicted for a long time 
with swellings in the stomach (which occurred at the turn of life), 
giving strong indications of dropsy; in fact, she had been 

uently told that dropsy was her complaint. She was ultimately 
thrown on a bed of sickness, Ww she commenced using Hollo- 
way's Pills. After taking a few doses she was completely cured, 
and now enjoys excellent health, better than ever she felt before.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine; and at Professor Holloway’s 
ped 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, Ncw 
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